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PERMISSION TO VIEW: 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


GLYNNE WICKHAM and GEORGE ROWELL 


The Englishman’s first glimpse of 
American educational theatre recalls 
Ali Baba’s first view of the Cave, with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, in the pres- 
ent case, to utter the magic words, 
“Open, Sesame,” and roll back the stone. 
For it was the sheer extent of that the- 
atre which provided our first American 
shock. 

A spokesman from Britain’s only Uni- 
versity drama department is naturally 
overawed by the number and variety of 
drama departments he finds in Ameri- 
can universities wherever he goes. But 
the equipment of those departments 
tnakes, if anything, an even more force- 
ful impression. For not only is Bristol 
the only British university to teach dra- 
ma to its undergraduates, but very few 
universities have any facilities even for 
spare-time dramatic activity—at Oxford, 
for instance, the O.U.D.S. has to hire a 
local theatre for one of its annual pro- 
ductions, and risk the indifference of 
the English summer for the other. In 
possessing both a University Theatre 
and a Departmental Drama Studio, Bris- 
tol counts itself exceptionally lucky. 


Glynne Wickham is Lecturer in Drama, and 
George Rowell Assistant Lecturer, at Bristol 
University, Bristol, England. Under the auspices 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, they have re- 
cently completed a tour of educational theatres 
in America. 


But even so, the American educational 
theatre as a whole seemed to us sump- 
tuously housed. 

Any comparison between the Bristol 
department and its opposite numbers 
meets an immediate difficulty in the va- 
riety of aims, organization, and methods 
of American drama departments. But 
if those few American departments 
which concentrate upon a professional 
theatre training are excepted, then a re- 
semblance between the American scheme 
of undergraduate instruction in drama 
and our own aims at Bristol becomes 
clear: both teach drama as part of a Lib- 
eral Arts program leading to a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. However, a program of 
studies covering widely varied subjects, 
though commonplace in America, is still 
something of a novelty on the British 
academic scene, where specialization is 
so firmly established. At Bristol, for in- 
stance, the student who is reading drama 
for the General Honors B.A. degree will 
read three other subjects during his first 
year, and two others during his remain- 
ing two years; whilst a drama student 
for the Special Honors B.A. degree will 
read only one other subject (which 
must be a language) throughout his 
three years. It came as something of a 
surprise, therefore, to discover that “ma- 
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joring’” may mean that an American 
student devotes no more than thirty to 
forty per cent of his time to his “major” 
subject. 

Nevertheless the differences between 
drama instruction at Bristo] and drama 
instruction at most American universi- 
ties are differences of detail rather than 
outline, and are part of the greater 
differences between the academic and 
theatrical worlds on either side of the 
Atlantic. Certainly the difference in the 
latter sphere which first strikes the Eng- 
lishman is the extensive part which 
American universities are called on to 
play in the community-theatre move- 
ment. No amount of forewarning will 
prepare the English visitor for the dearth 
of commercial theatre he encounters be- 
yond Broadway, or for the responsibility 
which consequently rests with the uni- 
versities for keeping the theatre in 
America alive. Perhaps Bristol, with its 
four professional theatres, including the 
Bristol Old Vic Company playing at the 
Theatre Royal, is especially favored for 
its size (population 500,000); but few 
English cities of 100,000 lack at any rate 
one commercial theatre operating 
throughout the year. To be in Phila- 
delphia or San Francisco with every com- 
mercial theatre “dark” is therefore a 
bewildering experience for an English- 
man. Against this bewilderment on the 
one hand and wonder at the extent of 
the educational theatre on the other, 
must be set the following observations 
on drama teaching in American uni- 
versities. 

The responsibility toward the com- 
munity which many departments have 
assumed must play an important part 
in shaping both the repertory of plays 
and the students’ timetable. Since at 
Bristol the public is supplied with live 
professional theatre simultaneously ex- 
tending from the classics to vaudeville, 
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it is possible for the department to de- 
flect most of its practical work from 
public performances to examining plays 
as texts for presentation in the theatre. 
Similarly the existence of a professional 
training school at the Bristol Old Vic 
makes it reasonable to limit instruction 
at the University in the crafts of the 
theatre to one quarter of the complete 
timetable. In an American department 
an extensive program of productions 
appears to make demands on the stu- 
dent which are perhaps more psychologi- 
cal than material; for the arrangement 
of rehearsal schedules and the mainten- 
ance of rehearsal discipline, equally im- 
pressive to survivors of a more casual 
system, seemed to leave teaching time- 
tables intact. But the demands on con- 
centration which a production makes of 
all concerned in it are difficult to assess, 
easy to underrate. 

Similarly the role of community the- 
atre imposes on American universities 
standards of presentation which only 
constant attention can maintain. 
Amongst the methods of maintaining 
them unfamiliar to English eyes was the 
employment of a staff director for stu- 
dent productions not sponsored by the 
department itself. Bristol, like most 
British universities, has a flourishing 
student Dramatic Society whose rela- 
tions with the Drama Department are 
both cordial and personal. If a member 
of the Department's staff directs a play 
for the Society it is solely at their invi- 
tation. 

Again, we noticed that American stand- 
ards of presentation called for a higher 
proportion of staff (especially technical 
staff) to students than Bristol, or indeed 
any British university, enjoys. Moreover 
the provision of technical staff for a 
drama department presents in England 
a problem of co-ordination which the 
American university is spared—a _prob- 
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lem met at Bristol by an exchange of 
services between the staff of the Depart- 
ment and the staff of the Bristol Old Vic 
Company and School. Other methods 
of preserving and improving standards 
of production which were new to us were 
the provision of scholarships or half- 
scholarships for students holding tech- 
nical appointments; the blending of 
community and university casts; and the 
extension of the credit system (always 
a little baffling to the English brain!) to 
“crew” work and in some cases to acting 
and directing assignments. 

Perhaps the difference in organization 
most frequently encountered was the 
drama department’s membership in the 
School of Speech (which has no British 
counterpart), thus providing chances of 
studying public speaking, speech correc- 
tion, or audiology, in conjunction with 
drama. On the other hand, the fact 
that film, radio, and television were 
rarely part of the School of Speech 
seemed to offer serious obstacles to any 
such comparison of these media as the 
Bristol syllabus includes. In England it 
is the claim of almost every actor of con- 
sequence in radio, television, or film, that 
he learned his trade in the theatre and 
then adapted himself to other media. 
It came as a surprise, too, to discover 
that many of the university radio sta- 
tions were professionally run and made 
use of students only incidentally, rarely 
as part of their direct instruction. Here 
again the provision of a community serv- 
ice was clearly the principal aim. Such 
glimpses as we got of the pioneer work 
the universities are doing in the field of 
educational television left us at once 
excited at the possibilities and aghast 
at the expense. 

There are obvious practical reasons 
for the greater prominence of European 
languages in the British university sylla- 
bus. Thus we found no American coun- 
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terpart to our own close co-operation 
with the language departments, culmi- 
nating in the production each year of 
a French, Latin, or German play in the 
original. On the other hand, there is 
clearly a closer and more fruitful part- 
nership between many American drama 
and music departments than we have yet 
established, and the achievements of 
such collaboration set us a standard to 
attain. 

The American practice, common 
though by no means universal, of leav- 
ing the teaching of dramatic literature 
to the language-and-literature depart- 
ments stresses the place in the drama 
syllabus of the crafts of the theatre more 
strongly than at Bristol, where both 
Dramatic Literature and Theatre His- 
tory are included within the drama time- 
table; and the fairly frequent restriction 
of drama classes to junior and senior 
students in America also emphasizes a 
division between theory and _ practice, 
On the other hand, the importance at- 
tached to playwriting classes in most 
drama departments was abundantly 
clear, and was of the utmost interest to 
us, since a modest start on such classes 
has recently been made at Bristol. The 
regular production by American depart- 
ments of original scripts provides the 
student dramatist with opportunities 
which time at present denies us at Bris- 
tol. The alternative of group playwrit- 
ing under staff direction, forced on us 
by necessity, has the advantage of al- 
lowing each student to see produced a 
script in which he has had a share, 
whereas individual production is clear- 
ly possible only for the best scripts, or 
perhaps sometimes for the least bad. 


To turn from undergraduate to grad- 
uate studies is to venture beyond the 
limits of comparison, for graduate stud- 
ies at Bristol have so far been limited 
to the fields of Dramatic Literature and 
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Theatre History. In the field of theatre 
research it was tantalizing to get a 
glimpse of the riches of American library 
resources; sobering to find much the 
same factors operating in America 
against the publication of theatre re- 
search as exist in England. It is in the 
field of postgraduate work as a whole, 
however, that the sharpest differences 
between British and American academic 
practice apply. Our graduate students 
remain a very small proportion of the 
whole, and their work, at any rate in 
Arts subjects, is still directed towards 
purely academic objectives. Thus there 
is as yet no official recognition accorded 
to the largely technical training for 
drama graduates which in America is 
represented by such qualifications as 
the M.F.A. degree and the Certificate of 
Professional Proficiency in Dramatic 
Art: qualifications which fit without 
difficulty into the more technical pat- 
tern of American graduate curricula. In 
Britain the graduate obtains his techni- 
cal theatre training either at a profes- 
sional drama school (more widely dis- 
tributed than in America), or by serving 
an apprenticeship in a repertory com- 
pany. 

But it was the nonvocational aspect of 
graduate drama teaching that interested 
us most—i.e., the students for whom 
graduate drama work could not and 
did not mean training for any branch of 
the entertainment industry. In particu- 
lar the success of children’s theatre work 
under university auspices suggested a 
field of collaboration between our De- 
partment and the Department of Educa- 
tion (Teachers’ Training), for it is 
amongst prospective teachers with dra- 
ma interests that we find our largest 
number of recruits. 

If our first American shock was the 
extent of the American educational the- 
atre, a close second was the extent of 
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American educational hospitality. To 
arrive ahead of schedule, behind sched- 
ule, or even without a schedule at all, 
is sometimes unavoidable on an itiner- 
ary as elaborate as ours. But even under 
provocation of this nature our hosts 
gave unsparingly of time, information, 
and everything that the word hospitali- 
ty so happily represents. Our constant 
regret was the stark necessity of moving 
on when we would dearly have liked to 
linger. Perhaps if each had had a year 
at his disposal, it would have been possi- 
ble to obtain a truly representative pic- 
ture of the American educational the- 
atre. In fact, we each had nine weeks. 
But it is only right to conclude with a 
list of those institutions (other than 
strictly commercial theatres) of which 
we were able to see something, however 
fleeting: 


CALIFORNIA 
Actors’ Workshop, San Francisco. 
San Francisco State College. 
Stanford University. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
University of Southern California. 


CONNECTICUT 
Yale University. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University. 
George Washington University. 
Howard University. 


FLORIDA 
Miami University. 
University of Florida. 
ILLINOIS 


Goodman Theatre, Chicago. 
Northwestern University. 
University of Illinois. 


IowA 


Iowa State College. 
University of Iowa. 
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LOUISIANA 
Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, New 
Orleans. 
Tulane University. 


MARYLAND 
Johns Hopkins University. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College. 
Harvard University. 


New YorK 
Columbia University. 
Cornell University. 
Syracuse University. 


NortTH CAROLINA 
University of North Carolina. 


OHIO 
Cleveland Civic Playhouse. 
Karamu Theatre, Cleveland. 
Western Reserve University. 
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OREGON 
Lincoln High School, Portland. 
Portiand Civic Playhouse. 
Reed College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Philadelphia Board of Education. 
Pittsburgh Playhouse. 
Temple University. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


TEXxAs 
New Playhouse, Dallas. 
Southern Methodist University. 
Theatre ’53, Dallas. 
University of Texas. 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit College. 
Community Playhouse, Madison. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre, Madison. 


THE CRISIS IN THE ARGENTINE THEATRE 


MICHAEL V. KARNIS 


I 


Cultural activities in present-day Ar- 
gentina are kept under wraps by rigid 
government censorship, much the same 
as are its diplomatic moves, economic 
plans, and internal political re-shuffling. 
It is no secret that the Perdédn regime 
has practically conscripted the arts and 
forced them to serve as mouthpieces for 
blatant party propaganda. In his “First 
Five-Year Plan” Perén has struck deftly 
at the theatre. Under his subjection, 
and with various demographic, econom- 
ic, and cultural factors also operating 
against it, the theatre itself stands near 
to destruction. The purpose of this 
discussion is to point out some of the 
existing factors conspiring against the 
theatre in Argentina, and to see why 
what was once the most important 
dramaturgy in Hispanic America is now 
in a state of disintegration. 

It is true that during the whole of the 
eighteenth century and until nearly 
the end of the nineteenth, one could 
find only isolated instances of theatre 
activities in Argentina. The vastness 
of the country, its relative isolation, and 
its preoccupation with problems of 


Mr. Karnis, former scholarship student in 
theatre at the University of Chile and for two 
years teacher and administrator in the State 
Department’s cultural relations program in 
Colombia, spent nine months in Argentina dur- 
ing 1952. The present material forms part of 
a Ph.D. dissertation at Northwestern University. 


settlement prevented any efforts during 
this time to promote a theatre literature 
of national inspiration, written by na- 
tives and played by and for them. The 
theatre could not thrive where there was 
a lack of unity in purpose and where it 
found no unanimous support. During 
this time Argentina followed the gener- 
al pattern of literary development com- 
mon to most Hispanic American coun- 
tries: independence was followed by a 
long period of anarchy, and then finally 
by a period of organization. 


But after this time the nation began 
to reap the fruits of stability, and a na- 
tional literature emerged. In the years 
between 1884 and 1900 the Creole dra- 
matic impulse crystallized gradually as 
a national theatre, and this theatre be- 
came a dynamic force in everyday life 
immediately after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Under the leadership of Florencio 
Sanchez—generally recognized as the 
greatest Hispanic American dramatist 
of modern times—the new dramaturgy 
reached maturity within a decade.’ It 
demonstrated that theatre with vigor 
of mind and purpose could win the en- 
thusiastic support of the underprivi- 


1 The major figures besides Sanchez in this 
“golden decade” include Martin Coronado, 
post-romanticist of the period of organization; 
Nicolas Granada, civic and intellectual leader 
and perfecter of the dramatic genre costumbris- 
mo; and Roberto J. Payré, journalist, novelist, 


and playwright. 
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leged whom it defended. Argentina’s 
social theatre movement gained renown 
in universal theatre activities. Soon, 
however, it was assailed by hundreds of 
inferior playwrights who succeeded in 
writing it dry and eliminating it. Dur- 
ing the past thirty years the national 
drama has languished; and if no re- 
action sets in to help it through the 
present crisis, the end of the Argentine 
theatre is in sight. 


A closer look at the stifling effect up- 
on the theatre of the present govern- 
ment’s enforced propaganda program 
explains in part this disheartening pros- 
pect of the Argentine theatre. Most of 
the federal capital’s theatre activities 
are party sponsored and carry little else 
than didactic, political-social plays of a 
“rah-rah” nature. They defend the wel- 
fare state, praise the names of political 
figures even in their playbills, and are 
reviewed by the critics of the party- 
controlled press. And this propaganda 
theatre does not stop with works created 
especially for it. It even makes “new 
editions” of the old social theatre stand- 
bys by rewriting entire scenes, adding 
characters or deleting them, and—with- 
out catholicity and good taste—injecting 
praise of the “New Argentina of the 
worker.” Add to this sinister tamper- 
ing with many of the worthy plays in 
its national theatre literature the ap- 
pearance of hollow propaganda works 
and the policing of all non-favored 
amateur theatre activities, and a grim 
aspect is given to the theatre picture. 
This becomes even darker when viewed 
in its environment of economic turmoil, 
psychological torment, and _ cultural 
stagnation. 


II 


Those thinking men in Argentina 
today who look toward the cultural 
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welfare of the people are concerned be- 
cause the Argentine public is no longer 
going to the theatre. It is not alone the 
galling effect of government propaganda 
that keeps the people away; numerous 
other factors figure in this problem. 
Argentine territory extends over 1,153,- 
119 square miles,? and the Argentine 
population comprises 17 million per- 
sons. Yet nearly all of the theatrical 
activity of the Republic is concentrated 
in the federal capital. Those theatre 
activities that arise occasionally in the 
interior of the country fail to reach the 
press and seldom capture the attention 
of the public unless they first play suc- 
cessfully to the hypercritical Buenos 
Aires theatre goers. This dominance of 
the metropolitan theatre nerve center 
discourages the promotion of native 
theatre originating in the provinces. 


Reduction in the number of theatres 
available for live plays has also strongly 
affected the general state of the theatre. 
In 1928, with a population of slightly 
more than two million, Buenos Aires 
had fifty-four legitimate theatres.* At 
the present time—twenty-five years later 
—there are only twenty-eight in oper- 
ation. Little by little, with new zon- 
ing orders and with razing for modern 
thoroughfares, the municipality has 
destroyed and moved these theatres until 
today they are compressed in a perime- 
ter which barely covers half a square 
mile. There is no longer a legitimate 
theatre in every outlying district of the 
city as there used to be. The cinemas 
have taken their place. Taking into ac- 
count distances, the difficulty of trans- 


2 Equivalent to the area of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. Succeeding statis- 
tics unless otherwise cited are United Nations 
estimates, 1950. 

8“En Buenos Aires faltan teatros ... , 
Boletin Social de la Sociedad General de 
Autores de la Argentina, No. 62 (January- 
March, 1948), 28. 
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portation, and prohibitive prices, it is 
not surprising that low-salary earners are 
inclined to frequent the cinema. In the 
federal capital alone 231 cinemas oper- 
ate as against the 28 theatres, and 4 of 
these theatres supplement their produc- 
tion schedules with motion pictures. In 
the whole country there are 1,650 cine- 
mas, a fact that places Argentina second 
in Hispanic America. This will be seen 
in the following table, which shows the 
ratio of cinemas to population through- 
out Hispanic America.‘ 
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4-8 pesos for the cinema and 14 pesos 
for the theatre.® 


Moreover, a roundup of the Buenos 
Aires public’s interest in popular sports 
and other activities reveals that during 
the same month of November, 1949, 
a total of 86,877 visitors was registered 
at museums; while at soccer games the 
highest attendance was registered in 
August, 1949, with 542,061 spectators, 
who paid 1,192,534 pesos. During the 
same month the race tracks had 270,996 


Number Number 
of of 

Country Population Cinemas Country Population Cinemas 
Argentina 17,100,000 1,650 Honduras 1,530,000 35 
Brazil 52,000,000 1,690 Mexico 25,500,000 1,500 
Bolivia 3,100,000 50 Nicaragua 1,000,000 28 
Costa Rica 794,000 25 Panama 800,000 70 
Colombia 11,250,000 250 Paraguay 1,400,000 20 
Cuba 4,750,000 430 Peru 8,500,000 235 
Chile 5,600,000 300 Dominican Rep. 2,121,000 35 
Ecuador 3,200,000 50 El Salvador 1,850,000 40 
Guatemala 2,780,000 35 Uruguay 2,310,000 170 
Haiti 3,000,000 70 Venezuela 4,900,000 252 


The fact of the matter is that the 


Argentine public is simply not going to 
the theatre. According to the statistical 
data published by the Municipality of 
Buenos Aires,’ attendance at the the- 
atre during November, 1949, numbered 
340,123, and the sum paid for tickets 
was 2,108,763 pesos. At the same time 
3,542,954 persons attended the cinema 
and paid 5,137,282 pesos. It may be 
noted that at that time the average en- 
trance fee was 1.45 pesos for the cinema 
and 6.20 pesos for the theatre. At pres- 
ent, the average has been considerably 
increased. During the first six months 
of 1952 the average entrance fee was 


4 La Prensa, May 28, 1948. (The 1952 Census 
of the Americas figures are not yet released to 
bring this table more nearly up to date.) 

5 Pamphlet entitled “Estadisticas de fun- 
ciones publicas” (January, 1950). 


fans, whose bets reached a total of 
41,081,342 pesos. 

One can only conclude from these fig- 
ures that the crisis of the theatre is aug- 
mented by a growing apathy on the part 
of the theatre-going public, which has 
been drubbed for nearly ten years by 
the pens of Perdn’s would-be play- 
wrights. This constant drubbing of the 
once-theatre-minded public is further 
heightened by the reluctance of the gov- 
ernment to see the healthy national the- 
atre of the early years of the century re- 
juvenated. Those “leaders” who could 
do something about the situation, and 


6 Figures estimated by the statistical section 
of the Sociedad General de Autores de la 
Argentina, based upon the extensions of the 
tabulations published in the Boletin Social of 
this organization, No. 77 (October-December, 


1951), 20. 
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who refuse to help it, are the biggest 
obstacle to a rational solution to the 
problem. 


Ill 


The growing indifference of the 
public toward this crisis—an indication 
of the cultural stagnation referred to 
previously—is seen in various ways. 
First of all, it must be noted that the 
Argentine theatre has not the unique 
opportunity which the United States 
theatre has had of looking to an organ- 
ized educational theatre with hope. In 
Argentine territory there are hundreds 
of secondary schools and four university 
departments of philosophy and letters. 
Yet there is neither a secondary nor 
university curriculum which offers 
courses in dramatic literature, history of 
the theatre, or theatre arts. 


Like the United States, however, 
Argentina has scattered amateur com- 
munity theatre groups—the famed Tea- 
tro del Pueblo is the prototype—which 
have braved many attempts to bring the 
theatre back to the people. These 
amateur theatre groups, operating in- 
dependently of the commercial theatre 
and free from state or party control, 
have won acclaim as Argentina’s live 
theatre during the past two decades. 
During this time, when there has been 
no government, municipality, impres- 
ario, leading actor, or commercial act- 
ing group to make the generous gesture 
of giving free public performances on 
holidays in parks, playgrounds, or other 
appropriate sites all over the country, 
these groups have worked to reawaken 
the general public to the potential con- 
structive force of its theatre. One can 
say correctly that the amateur groups 
are the main creative force in the 
Argentine theatre today. 


The State has done all within its 
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power, especially during the past few 
years, to obstruct the freedom of expres- 
sion, the candor, of the national play- 
wrights who feed this amateur theatre 
movement worthy material—material 
which faces up to the unequivocal needs 
and defends the rights of the popular 
masses of Argentine society. The State 
has attempted, short of actual violence, 
to counteract the popularity of the 
independent amateur theatre and to 
silence its voice. It has set up plans that 
would obviate the work of these groups: 
yet its own approaches to the theatre 
problem have proved ineffectual. Typi- 
cal of these approaches—most of them 
never got beyond the talking stage—was 
one of the many proposals made by the 
Secretariat of Culture as its contribution 
to the Perén government's “First Five- 
Year Plan.” It would have set up a 
theatre in the federal capital for the 
presentation of indigenous dance, pag- 
eantry, and drama designed and _ per- 
formed by natives. Moreover, it would 
have hired an “Art Train” to take Bue- 
nos Aires theatre to the villages in the 
Andean foothills. But to this date either 
droughts or labor misunderstandings or 
administrative shifts in the placing of 
values has kept it from being promoted. 
An even greater hope lies in its pro- 
jected plans for the “Children’s The- 
atre,” which would encourage the writ- 
ing of plays by natives for all school 
ages, to include plays both with juvenile 
actors and with adult actors. This idea, 
like that of the indigenous drama and 
the “Art Train,” stands simply as an 
unfulfilled promise. Such a promise has 
as its ulterior motive to kill the people’s 
theatre by throwing the party prop- 
aganda theatre at it under a pretty 


guise. This is the not uncommon 


gesture of a totalitarian government 


fighting good with “good.” 
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The amateur community theatres, 
through their work with children’s 
groups, are the only ones stepping for- 
ward to lay hold upon this problem in 
a truly realistic way. Insofar as is pos- 
sible under the threatening eye of the 
obstructionist State, they are organizing 
annual competitions, encouraging the 
exchange of ideas, and building a long- 
range program to increase theatre going 
by arousing in the new generation a 
love for the theatre. The best intentions 
of these independent groups, nonethe- 
less, are futile under the regimentation 
that exists. 

An important organization which might 
conceivably lend some aid to the general 
state of the theatre is the Union of 
Playwrights. It is organized both to 
protect the established authors and to 
stimulate new and better writing for 
the stage. In 1947 alone, it received 
11,768,682 pesos from royalties—only 
half of which went to the authors—and 
each year has seen this total mounting.” 
This organization, because of its wealth 
and prestige, could logically foster great 
interest in dramatic writing. Yet owing 
to various internal disagreements and 
differences of principle, there have been 
only a few occasions when seminars or 
competitions in playwriting have been 
held by it. One contest in 1950, 
which received 300 entries, showed that 
not even the decade of intervention by 
the State puppets has quite killed the 
spontaneous interest of the public in 
theatre writing. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that a lack of public interest has 
fostered the inactivity of the Union of 
Playwrights. It is apparent that profits 
and even more propaganda are the chief 
concerns of this organization, which is 
infiltrated by party members. No Union 
member feels the noble fire, the quixotic 


7 Ibid. 
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impulse, to make an‘impresario under- 
stand that, with higher aims in view, 
profits can still be considerable. The 
few impresarios who were once concern- 
ed with the theatre as an art are no 
longer of this bent of mind. For the 
most part they now use the theatre only 
as a political expedient for personal 
glorification. Besides, their commercial 
outlook has given rise to harmful labor 
conflicts within the theatre organization. 

Radio has not yet reached the 
provinces in the interior, and the few 
live radio shows open to the public to- 
day are found in only the three major 
cities. Outside these metropolitan areas. 
shows are seldom aired except upon 
special occasions. In the unlikely event 
that it should penetrate every part of 
the country in the near future, one 
might look to radio theatre as a stay to 
support the tottering theatre structure. 
But no one, in any case, has had the 
idea of making radio an artistic or a 
cultural medium, or even an education- 
al one. Yet another strike against the 
theatre is the fact that the work of the 
cinema, apparently easier and always. 
more remunerative, has gained many 
new actors and directors, draining out 
the best from both the legitimate the- 
atre and from the radio. 

The press, the critics, and the mana- 
gers, who could without difficulty create 
a favorable atmosphere for a comeback 
of the theatre, are indifferent to its 
death. These public figures, too, are all 
State puppets who look more at the 
personal conveniences to be derived 
from political maneuvers than at the 
artistic and aesthetic welfare of the 
country and at the future of the theatre 
arts. 


IV 


It is not the purpose of this discussion 
to offer arbitrary solutions to the cur- 
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rent Argentine theatre crisis. Such an 
attempt would be illusory, considering 
the complexity of the problem cultural- 
ly, to say nothing of the theatre’s pres- 
ent position beneath the heel of a 
totalitarian government. One cannot 
refrain from looking back upon the 
brilliant days of the Argentine theatre, 
however, and seeing that—ever since its 
golden decade following 1g00—the 
heroes of its national drama have been 
reformers and moralists or the victims of 
social evils. Didactic thesis drama _pre- 
dominated then and has continued to 
do so throughout this half century. The 
issues have concerned the common man, 
nationalism, and flaws in the social 
structure. For example there were the 
problems of the inhuman exploitation 
of the worker; of the confiscation of 
lands by landowners; the feeling of be- 
ing rooted to the land; educational and 
moral problems; conflicts between capi- 
tal and labor; tyranny and _ political 
corruption—all of which found in the 
theatre an idealistic and daring tribunal 
set up to fight these evils. This social 
drama, documented and weighted with 
pleas for reform, has demonstrated that 
Argentina’s theatre in the near past has 
been a humanizing and constructive 
force. It shows that social thesis drama 
has been of primary importance to the 
real life of the people as a whole. It 
can be this again. In recent years far 
too few good plays bearing on social 
questions have been brought to the 
stage. How unfortunate it is that now, 
precisely when it would have more ef- 
fect, the theatre cannot shake itself free 
from the yoke of its dictatorship and 
resume its vigorous argument, with the 
maturity produced by two world con- 
flicts and by local and foreign experi- 
ence. Argentine dramatists earlier in the 
century recognized that it was possible 
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to produce drama only when the worlds 
of the spectator and the author were 
similar. The result was that they built 
a strong theatre. It was the force of 
social issues in its drama that gave 
Argentina its place of importance in 
the theatre of the New World. In view 
of the brilliant record of its social the- 
atre, one can say with confidence that 
the greatest hope for the future of Ar- 
gentine dramaturgy lies in its return to 
the issues voiced by the masters of the 
native drama in the earlier years. Most 
of these issues still confront the common 
theatre goer in real life after half a 
century of applause, disappointment, 
patience, and hope. 

A third of a century ago, on the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth performance of 
El Vasco de Olavarria by Alberto Nov- 
idn, Joaquin de Vedia, at that time di- 
recting Roberto Casaux, said in a 
speech: “Within the Argentine theatre, 
of whose beginnings we are all aware, 
the instinct which has become intuition 
by the very dignity of the objective pur- 
sued (not a real aesthetic culture, not a 
real literary and artistic education) has 
done all: authors, actors, and public 
have relied upon it.”* Yet today the 
course of the theatre of Argentina—like 
our North American theatre and that of 
all the world, for that matter—is charted 
too much by “hunches” and by. in- 
stinct. The present situation of the 
Argentine theatre cannot be obviated 
by intuition. A complete, rational sol- 
ution is necessary. No literary or 
aesthetic solution will be sufficient, for 
the decadence of the Argentine theatre 
is also a national problem. J. P. Richter 
has said that he who studies the theatre 
of a nation has before his eyes the topo- 
graphical chart of the soul, and its 


8 Fragments appearing in La Prensa, June 
5» 1920. 
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ideological outline.® It is, therefore, not 
only an artistic question posed in Argen- 
tina, but a question of culture and life 
itself. Its solution is not only in the 
interests of a few, but of everyone. With 
that same pain felt by Argentina’s great 
litterateur and dramatist, Juan Agustin 


® Teorias estéticas, trans. by Julian de Var- 
gas, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1892), p. 27. 
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Garcia, thirty years ago, one may ex- 
claim today: “How lamentable it would 
be were the Argentine soul to be judged 
by the announcements on its billboards, 
by all that is left of its native theatre!’”’?° 


10In a speech delivered in homage to Floren- 
cio Sanchez on the twelfth anniversary of his 
death. Also expressed by Garcia in his book 
Sobre el teatro nacional (Buenos Aires, 1921), 
p. 102. 
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REPORT FROM WESTERN GERMANY, II: 
DRAMA IN THE U.S. ZONE, 1945-48 


EUGENE H. BAHN 


In postwar Germany there were frus- 
trations to be encountered wherever one 
turned. Even the task of obtaining food 
and lodging was a major problem. Yet 
despite the many difficulties, there was a 
keen interest in the theatre. Shortages 
of fuel, food, costumes, scenery, and 
make-up did not daunt the theatre per- 
sonnel, and they threw themselves en- 
thusiastically into full producing sched- 
ules. As we have seen, the theatres 
successfully met obstacle after obstacle, 
including currency reform. 


I 


Such enthusiasm for the theatre, one 
may well assume, had considerable in- 
fluence upon the thinking public. Just 
what influence certain plays had during 
these years was shown in a survey made 
in 1947. During the first half of that 
year, nine of Berlin’s leading drama 
critics were asked to express their opin- 


This is the second in a series of two articles by 
Eugene H. Bahn on the rebirth of the theatre 
in Western Germany during the period of re- 
covery following World War II. The first article 
appeared in the October, 1953 issue and dealt 
with such aspects as theatre buildings, person- 
nel, management, technical production prob- 
lems, and the effect of the monetary reform on 
the theatre. The author witnessed the rebirth 
of the postwar theatre in Western Germany as 
theatre specialist assigned to the Foreign Service 
Staff, U.S. State Department. He is now on the 
staff of the Department of Speech, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


ion on the role of the theatre in the re- 
education of the German public. Re- 
education implied the return of Ger- 
many to a knowledge and use of inter- 
national drama and universal thinking 
as opposed to Nazi ideology. With one 
exception, all of the critics agreed that 
the theatre had contributed definitely 
toward this expansion of outlook. The 
plays which these critics deemed most 
responsible for this were Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our 
Teeth, and Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
Rock, the two latter being American 
plays. 

In the postwar period the German 
public welcomed plays by many authors 
whose works they had never seen as well 
as plays by authors whose works had 
temporarily been forbidden by the 
Nazis. An earlier generation of theatre 
goers had indeed seen a few of O’Neill’s 
plays, but relatively little else from the 
American stage had ever been presented. 
Foreign plays, especially those written 
after 1933, had a strong appeal after 
the end of the war. French, American, 
British, and some Russian plays were 
sought by enthusiastic producers, and 
as a result 1946 was, in a way, a year of 
international renaissance within the 
German theatre. This need ivr foreign 
plays was partly due to the fact that 
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there was only a small number of living 
German playwrights. 


In general, however, the German class- 
ics were predominant at first because 
nothing of consequence had been writ- 
ten in Germany during Nazi years and 
very little had been translated into Ger- 
man from foreign drama. In the post- 
war period of defeat, upheaval, and tur- 
moil, it was natural that the Germans 
wanted most of all to see the old and 
the stable. In 1946, when conditions 
were not generally good, the people 
turned naturally toward the richness of 
Goethe and Schiller, which stood them 
in good stead. These writers, like Bee- 
thoven, Bach, and Brahms, gave them a 
sense of security which the collapse of 
Nazi Germany had shattered. Clavigo 
and Stella were character and psycholog- 
ical studies which they knew well; [phi- 
genie in Tauris gave them not only a 
rich psychological study, but a rich 
philosophy as well—that only through 
self-abnegation and fairness can man 
be saved. Torquato Tasso brought to 
the public the concept. that a good 
citizen and a good statesman are as im- 
portant as a great poet and that a great 
poet must contribute to the society in 
which he lives. This play, no doubt, 
found favor with those Germans who 
opposed the rather strong “romantic 
school” in the arts. No less popular was 
Schiller, whose plays have been seen re- 
peatedly by generations of Germans rep- 
resenting a wide cross section of the 
general public. Schiller’s dramatic char- 
acters, his lyrical quality, his grand 
manner and broad strokes have long 
fired the romantic imagination. It was 
to be expected that these elements 
should appeal to a people whose daily 
life was filled with dismal reality. Schil- 
ler’s Kabale und Liebe, Die Rduber, 
Der Parasit, and Don Carlos were given 
most frequently. 
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It was natural that Don Carlos in par- 

ticular should appeal to a people whose 
emotions were shattered sometimes be- 
yond control, for hope in a new future 
could be found in it. Moreover, its 
philosophy of gentle reason in contrast 
to revolutionary fire was an interesting 
reaction to the war and Nazi principles.* 
On the program for the Frankfurt pro- 
duction of Don Carlos a few paragraphs 
were written, entitled “Young People 
and Don Carlos.” 
Much in us today is shattered and destroyed. 
But one day it will be solved . . . and then for 
us a new world will arise, the world of great 
simplicity and of true humanity. . . . We see 
behind us the terrible days of the past. Certain- 
ly before us shines “the brave dream of a new 
state.” We should like to stand before a leading 
statesman and scream our truth into his face, 
“We believe in the good in men. You must be- 
lieve in it too. Be one man among a million. 
Give us what we never possessed. Give us the 
possibility of life, peace, human happiness. Give 
us freedom of feeling, will, action.” Posa, you 
died for your ideas; we want to live for our 
ideals. We want the freedom of life and not 
the decay. Posa, your legacy to us is, “O, God, 
life is indeed beautiful.” 

Other well-known German dramatists 
were popular as well. Hebbel and Kleist 
were frequently represented. Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise and Emilia Galotti 
were given, the former especially during 
the early postwar years. There was con- 
siderable discussion, even in the press, 
as to whether Minna von Barnhelm was 
a militaristic play or not. Rather, it 
seems the antithesis of militarism. 

Although a large audience sought the 
romantic school, another section of the 
public felt that this was pure escapism 
and blamed the “romantic idea” for the 
state of Germany and for the Nazi re- 
gime. This group generally favored Ger- 


1In the Frankfurt production of this play 
the settings, acting, and directing were excellent 
and showed the German theatre at its best. The 
entire decor was modern in spirit, and both set- 
ting and costumes were essentially in black, 
white, gray, or cream. 
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man dramatists of the later nineteenth 
and the twentieth century and modern 
French, British, and American writers. 
They were also interested in Expression- 
ism, with its subjectivity, its depressive 
elements, and its “slanted” and unreal 
approach. Such an interest reflected, 
perhaps, the state of confusion and the 
many conflicts which man encountered 
daily in trying to pick up the fragmen- 
tary threads of life. This particular au- 
dience included embittered people as 
well as those who were trying a nonro- 
mantic road back to a philosophy of 
life. 

Buechner’s plays were also presented, 
with his philosophy of fatalism, his be- 
lief in the weakness of man against the 
forces of life, and his theme of the acci- 
dent of greatness; all of this fitted into 
the philosophy of a nation which had 
suffered defeat. The attempt to find an 
explanation for the status quo had per- 
haps a special appeal for the German 
public at this time. Plays by Kaiser, 
Hauptmann, Thomas, and Wedekind 
were given, although the timeliness of 
their work was questioned. The first 
performance of a Wedekind play in 
Wiesbaden led one critic to write, “That 
Wedekind can again be presented mer- 
its thanks.” Kaiser’s sinister Floss der 
Medusa was excellently produced at the 
Hebbel Theater, Berlin, by Reva Hol- 
sey. 

II 

There was, on the other hand, an 
earnest desire to encourage and develop 
new German dramatists during the post- 
war period. Life in general was so dif- 
ficult that concentrated creative think- 
ing was practically impossible, and it is 
therefore remarkable that any play- 
wrights at all were active during this 
period. Yet the plays which came out of 
these early days were varied and inter- 
esting. We find no plays with pro-Nazi 
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themes. Certainly no Nazi plays were 
allowed on German stages, but even if 
they had been permitted, it is doubtful 
if they would have been presented. 
Neither actors nor patrons have to my 
knowledge ever expressed a_ nostalgic 
feeling for Nazi drama, which was es- 
sentially for propaganda purposes, de- 
cidedly inferior in quality, and of no 
artistic value, temporary or lasting. 


Important among the contemporary 
German plays were those which showed 
the evils and weaknesses of the Nazi re- 
gime. For example, Professor Mamlock, 
by Friedrich Wolff—which was given its 
premiere at the Hebbel Theater in Ber- 
lin, January, 1946—treats of the suffer- 
ings of a German Jewish physician at 
the hands of the Storm Troopers. The 
fact that Storm Troopers were to appear 
in this play caused some concern, for 
this was the first time since the occupa- 
tion of Germany that such figures had 
appeared on a German stage. How 
would Germans react? Was there danger 
of a pro-Nazi demonstration? On the 
opening night the only audience reac- 
tion was one of surprise. It was reported 
that two women had an altercation 
when one accused the other of being 
pro-Nazi! Certainly there was no Nazi 
demonstration. 


At the Frankfurt opening of Professor 
Mamlock in 1947, with the capable Otto 
Rouvel playing the leading role, there 
was a deadly silence in the audience, 
broken by an occasional sob. The writer 
of this article heard muffled comments, 
such as “How true it was!” or “I remem- 
ber the very night when. . . .” After the 
performance one woman said, “Oh, I 
am so ashamed to think that things like 
that existed in my country.” Her daugh- 
ter, bred in the Hitler period, was not 
so convinced. When Erich Sistig later 
produced this play in Munich, so strong 
was the impact that several persons 
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classics have always had a certain follow- 


ing in Germany, and both Moliére and 
Racine were well received. Plays by 
Verneuil, Rolland, Claudel, Cocteau, 
and Roger Ferdinand were also given. 
Contemporary French drama, which 
gained a greater following after 1947, 
made an impact. Plays by Salacrou, 
Anouilh, Giraudoux, and the Existen- 
tialists gained favor among intellectual 
and art circles in Germany. Among 
these plays were Anouilh’s Antigone, 
Eurydice, and Invitation au Chateau; 
and Giraudoux’s La Guerre de Troie 
n'aura pas Lieu (satirizing ever-recur- 
ring war) and Ondine.* 

Existentialism attracted the usual 
group of would-be sophisticates, but 
partly it mirrored a phase of German 
thought at the time. Many were enthu- 
siastic, and many abhorred it. It was an 
appeal for man to think and act for 
himself, to realize that “man is nothing 
else but what he makes of himself.’’* 
Such a philosophy appealed to some 
who had resented Nazi domination; to 
others who had been engulfed by Naz- 
ism, this seemed an impossible philos- 
ophy. Still others resented the move- 
ment’s negative aspects, which hold that 
“all human reality is a passion. .. . 
Man’s passion is the inverse of Christ’s 
because man destroys himself as man so 
that Christ may be born; but the idea 
of God is contradictory and we destroy 
ourselves in vain; man is a useless pas- 
sion.” Perhaps it was natural that such 
an attitude should have a following in 
Germany. Bobbio in his Philosophy of 
Decadentism states that “the existential- 
ist is the romantic stripped of his illu- 


8 The first performance of Ondine to be 
given in Germany was in Kassel in November, 
1946. 
#Ralph Harper, Existentialism: A Theory 
of Man (Cambridge, 1948), p. 104. 

5 Jean Paul Sartre, L’Etre et le Neant (Paris, 
1948), p. 708. 
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sions.”® He also says, “The freedom of 
which Sartre speaks . . . is a destructive, 
annihilative freedom. Sartre looks upon 
man as the being that is the source of 
nothingness. . . . Sartre’s man is the 
sheer antithesis of the Christian God 
who creates the world out of nothing- 
ness: he creates nothingness out of the 
world.” This philosophy of Nihilism 
found a ready audience in Germany 
after the war. On January 7, 1948, the 
Berlin premiere of Sartre’s Les Mouches 
was given at the Hebbel Theater in an 
excellently acted and highly individual- 
istic production. A discussion in which 
Sartre and leading Germans were to 
take part was planned at the time of 
the opening, as well as a tea given in 
his honor by a leading Berlin official. 


In the year 1948 considerable strides 
were made in the direction of so-called 
“culture weeks.” One of the earlier of 
these was the “French Culture Week,” 
sponsored by the Frankfurt Little The- 
ater in the Zoo. This was a gala affair 
and Frankfurt’s elite took great interest. 
In addition to French music, plays by 
Georges Courteline, Andre Obey, Paul 
Raynal, and Marcel Pagnol were given. 
French acting groups came to present 
both classical and modern French dra- 
ma on different occasions, and many 
French plays were given by German the- 
atres generally. Usually the German 
productions of these plays were unlike 
the French concept, for the light gaiety 
of the French spirit was sometimes lack- 


ing. 


Another world of drama was opened 
in postwar Germany—the American 
scene. By April, 1946, a total of thirty- 
five plays by American authors had been 


® Norberto Bobbio, The Philosophy of De- 
cadentism (Oxford, 1948), pp. 56-57. 
7 Ibid. 
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cleared for production in Germany, al- 
though not that many had been pro- 
duced by then. The first play written by 
an American-born author to be pre- 
sented in Germany after the war was 
Thunder Rock by Robert Ardrey (Heb- 
bel Theater, Berlin, November 6, 1945). 
Berlin was excited and curious over the 
prospect of this new American play. In 
1946 numerous premieres of other Amer- 
ican plays took place. Among these were 
Three Men on a Horse, Biography, 
Men in White, On Borrowed Time, Ah, 
Wilderness!, The Adding Machine, and 
The Skin of Our Teeth. There was no 
reluctance to use American plays; on 
the contrary, theatres were eager to get 
all of the new material they could. Some 
American plays were highly successful 
with the general public, while others 
appealed to more limited groups. Some 
Germans felt that they were getting the 
lighter side of American drama. How- 
ever, a number of “heavier” plays were 
presented with great success. Mourning 
Becomes Electra and Ethan Frome im- 
pressed them; in fact they admitted that 
these plays were too heavy for them. 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and The 
Skin of Our Teeth were extremely pop- 
ular, and the latter received as great a 
welcome as was awarded any single play 
in postwar Germany. Contracts for the 
production of Our Town, The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Thunder Rock, Of Mice 
and Men, Voice of the Turtle, and 
Three Men on a Horse were made with 
many German theatres. First Legion by 
Emmet Lavery had tremendous success, 
especially in Bavaria, and its fame grew 
rapidly. An interest in religious drama 
began to increase in the summer of 1948, 
and both Monsignor’s Hour and First 
Legion were in demand. It was said that 
several church officials expressed their 
admiration for these plays and recom- 
mended them to their parishioners. 
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One of the major theatrical events 
was the visit which Thornton Wilder 
made in the autumn of 1948. While 
Mr. Wilder was in Frankfurt, a special 
performance of his play, The Happy 
Journey, was given in his honor; and in 
Berlin he was received with the greatest 
acclaim and enthusiasm, a special per- 
formance of The Skin of Our Teeth 
being given in his honor at the Hebbel 
Theater. The latter play reached the 
very heart of the German public.’ “It 
seems as if it were written for us,” was 
the usual comment. The Berlin actress, 
Erna Sellmer, who played the role of 
Mrs. Antrobus so effectively, said she 
had little to imagine, for she had hidden 
in a cellar and come out to see destruc- 
tion just as she did in the play. The 
realities of the play, clothed in a sym- 
bolic manner, appealed completely to 
the German mind, for the play brought 
together the German love of the abstract 
and the reality of the present in such a 
way that reality was given some mean- 
ing, a meaning that the average German 
was hungering to find. This play deeply 
moved the public in Munich, too, when 
it was presented at the Brunnenhof 
Theater. 

Numerous other American plays were 
very popular. Three Men on a Horse 
was a hit beyond all expectation. In 
Berlin it ran for months; in fact it had 
one of the longest runs of any American 
play in Germany. Directors, actors, and 
audiences loved it; and between 1946 
and 1948 a total of 761 performances 
was given. Its hilarity and gaiety were 
good escapism for the German who 
found nothing to laugh about day after 
day. On Borrowed Time by Osborn and 
Thunder Rock by Ardrey.were also 
highly successful. One German wrote of 
the latter, “With Ardrey’s Thunder 


8 The first German production was at the 
Darmstadt Landestheater, March, 1946. 
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Rock came, to us for the first time, the 
voice of another folk from whom we 
were cut off and whose message we ac- 
cepted with all the greater readiness.”® 
As the interest in American plays grew, 
a concomitant interest in the American 
theatre, on and off Broadway, developed 
as well. 

On April 12, 1947, a major event took 
place with the production of Eugene 
O'Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra in 
Frankfurt’s Boersensaal (Stock  Ex- 
change Hall), the first performance of 
this play in the U.S. Zone. The Boer- 
sensaal is a long rectangular room, un- 
decorated; it reminds one of a shoe box. 
Square pillars are located at intervals 
guaranteed to interfere with visibility, 
and eight hundred hard wooden chairs 
fill the room. ‘The production of 
Mourning Becomes Electra on_ this 
makeshift stage was a major undertak- 
ing and Frankfurt deserves credit for its 
courage. The director of the production, 
Karl Heinz Stroux, displayed his almost 
overwhelming sense of dramatic conflict 
in this work. He imparted to his actors 
a combination of Greek and Nordic 
movement. Sometimes his characters re- 
minded one of Greek figures, but more 
often their dynamic force was reminis- 
cent of Mary Wigman and the sculptor 
Epstein. 

In Munich the American phase of the 
occupation was emphasized by a produc- 
tion of Van Druten’s Voice of the Tur- 
tle. When the actor playing the role of 
the American soldier appeared on the 
Stage, there was a gasp, followed by a 
good-natured laugh and a burst of spon- 
taneous applause. The procurement of 
an American uniform was a major prob- 
lem for every theatre giving this play. 

In 1948, forty-five American plays 


® Hermann Wenniger, Staatstheater Klassisch 
und Modern, ZweiHundert Jahre Residenz The- 
ater (Munich, 1951), p. 59. 
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were available for production in Ger- 
many. By September 15, in the Amer- 
ican Zone, 195 contracts had been signed 
for the production of thirty-nine Amer- 
ican plays; in the British Zone, 132 con- 
tracts for the production of thirty-two 
plays; in the Russian Zone forty con- 
tracts for the production of eleven plays; 
and in the French Zone twelve contracts 
for seven plays. By October, 1948, one 
hundred and twenty-two theatres in the 
American Zone, eighty-three in the Brit- 
ist, thirty-nine in the Russian, and three 
in the French had presented American 
plays. 


VI 


In addition to German, French, Brit- 
ish, and American drama, plays from 
other countries were also presented, par- 
ticularly Greek, Italian, Spanish, Scan- 
dinavian, and Russian plays. The drama 
of all of these countries made a contri- 
bution to the German theatre, in that 
it helped to counteract the narrow na- 
tionalism of the Hitler regime. To 
bring back the world of international 
drama was no problem, for there was a 
large body of actors and directors as 
well as an eager public clamoring for a 
breadth of theatre fare. Once the Nazi 
stronghold was broken, the theatres ex- 
panded their horizon as they had not 
been able to do for many years, and the 
theatre achieved a new freedom of ex- 
pression which was gratifying to both 
its staff and its public. 

It had been hoped that out of the 
new freedom from Nazi limitations and 
out of the postwar reconstruction era, a 
new theatre art as well as a new theatre 
might evolve. Many actors and directors 
strove to achieve this goal, and numer- 
ous experiments were made both in dra- 
ma and in opera. These aims, however, 
were not fully achieved. Perhaps the 
problems to be solved and the difficul- 
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ties to be encountered interfered with 
creative thinking too seriously to permit 
the development of a new theatre art 
and philosophy. In any case, there was 
not sufficient impetus to change mate- 
rially the essence of the German theatre. 
That the theatre changed tremendously 
| during the years 1945-1948 is undeni- 
able; the changes, however, were princi- 
pally those attributable to improved 
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living conditions in general and to the 
relative stabilization of German life. If 
there was not a “new” German theatre, 
sull the old one was reborn, with a free- 
dom and stability unknown since 1933, 
when Hitler came into power and be- 
gan gradually but insidiously to alter all 
of German art, literature, and _philos- 


ophy. 


THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF 
SCHONBERG'S ERWARTUNG 


WALLACE DACE 

In his book, The Playwright as 
Thinker, Eric Bentley speaks of a 
“fourth modernism” in dramatic art 
which arose somewhere between 1900 
and 1925, a modernism which to an ex- 
tent repudiated the theatre of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Chekhov, and Gorky. Mr. Bent- 
ley suggests the influence of Strindberg 
as a critical factor in the new modern- 
ism, which was to find two eloquent 
spokesmen in Jean-Paul Sartre and Ber- 
tolt Brecht. 

It would appear that the dates men- 
tioned encompass a corresponding “new 
modernism” in the development of 
opera as well. The textual matter of 
certain musical “novelties” of the period 
discloses a marked resemblance in form 
to the experimental drama which fol- 
lowed Ibsen. This is not unexpected; 
many times during its history, opera has 
drawn vital nourishment from the the- 
atre. 

At the time in question a number of 
composers were conducting a careful 
search for new dramatic materials which 
might prove suitable for musical expres- 
sion in the theatre. Richard Strauss, ex- 
cept in two instances, chose to eschew 
the drama he saw about him on every 
hand and cultivated the Wagnerian 


Wallace Dace, a member of the staff at Russell 
Sage College, is the author of “The Stage 
Director and Traditional Opera” (ETJ, Decem- 


ber, 1952). 


principle of the mythological or legend- 
ary text well into the twentieth century. 
When, in August, 1944, he described a 
private rehearsal-performance of Die 
Liebe der Danae as “the end of an era” 
he spoke both as a cultural historian 
and as a Wagnerian. Forty years before- 
hand, his contemporaries in Vienna had 
begun to develop something entirely 
different, a method of dramatic struc- 
ture, influenced by Strindberg, which 
offered the composer dramatic action of 
a pronounced psychological and expres- 
sionistic nature. 


The originator of this style of operat- 
ic text, which might be described as 
psychological melodrama, was Arnold 
Schénberg, whose 1909 monodrama Er- 
wartung (Expectation) appears to be an 
important cornerstone of contemporary 
opera. Unlike Stravinsky, he did not re- 
ject the Wagnerian principle of sym- 
phonic drama—hence the assertion 
sometimes advanced that Erwartung is 
a musical distillation of Tristan und 
Isolde. Perhaps; but there is, neverthe- 
less, a decidedly un-Wagnerian quality 
in the text, which deserves more atten- 
tion than it customarily receives. First, 
a word about the author of the story. 

Like many composers preparing to 
embark on the doubtful venture of opera 
composition, Schénberg was not look- 
ing at the time for some sort of “ideal” 
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drama which had achieved distinction 
in the commercial theatre but rather a 
dramatic subject which offered oppor- 
tunities for his own particular and spe- 
cialized music. His search was thus 
somewhat narrowed. For example, a 
composing practice of Schénberg’s, dat- 
ing from his middle period, was to state 
a theme horizontally in the customary 
manner, and then to repeat it as a 
chord, in which all the notes of the 
theme are heard at the same time. Some 
chords were nothing more than vertical- 
izations of musical ideas which were 
originally conceived horizontally. ‘Thus 
he arrived at a valuable economy of 
means, a kind of thematic compression 
of what, in Wagner, would have been 
extended musical material. This tend- 
ency toward extreme brevity of musi- 
cal expression was cultivated in turn by 
Alban Berg and Anton von Webern, 
and it eventually led Schénberg himself 
to the famous “Method of Composition 
with Twelve Tones,” a technique which 
flowered after Erwartung was completed, 
however. 

Schénberg devoted attention to many 
half-forgotten musical forms. He  ex- 
perimented avidly with “impersonal mu- 
sic,” writing fugues, canons, inverted 
canons, and even crab-canons or cancri- 
zans, in which the melody proceeds to a 
certain point and then reverses itself 
until the entire part is played, note for 
note, backward to the beginning. He 
developed atonality in harmony, a de- 
vice for neutralizing the notes of the 
chromatic scale and endowing each 
with an individuality of its own, thus 
rejecting the use of a conventional key 
as a tone center. 

The composer did not disclose the re- 
sults of such heretical theorizing with- 
out acknowledging that his music would 
be received with disfavor by both pub- 
lic and critics for some time. In the 
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preface to a program for a performance 
in 1909 of a work in the new style, a 
setting of some poems from Stefan 
George’s Buch der Hangenden Gdrten, 
Schénberg wrote the following expla- 
nations: 

In the George Lieder I have succeeded for the 
first time in approaching an ideal of expression 
and form that had hovered before me for some 
years. Hitherto I had not sufficient strength and 
sureness to realize that ideal. Now, however, 
that I have definitely started on my journey, I 
may confess to having broken off the bonds of 
a bygone aesthetic; and if I am striving towards 
a goal that seems to me to be certain, neverthe- 
less I already feel the opposition that I shall 
have to overcome. . . . It is not lack of inven- 
tion or of technical skill . . . that has led me 
in this direction, but . . . an inner compulsion 
that is stronger than education. I am obeying a 
law that is natural to me, and therefore stronger 
than my artistic training.1 


With such musical ideas as these in 
his head, it is not surprising that Schén- 
berg should have been attracted to the 
Expressionistic theatre of the period. It 
appealed to him probably for many rea- 
sons. Carl Hauptmann has described the 
movement as “a shaping of primitive 
sensations and experiences”; Schénberg 
developed some of his more controver- 
sial techniques while striving to express 
the fundamental human passions in 
terms of music. Scenically, Expression- 
ism sometimes involved a_transforma- 
tion of material objects into emotional 
ornaments such as the graveyard tree in 
From Morn to Midnight or the forest 
shapes in The Emperor Jones. Schon- 
berg was acquainted with numerous 
Expressionist painters (he did some 
painting himself, notably a portrait of 
Alban Berg) and fully understood their 
ideas, even to the extent of recognizing 
their ideals as being parallel to his own: 
When . .. Wassily Kandinsky and Oskar Ko- 


koschka paint pictures the objective theme of 
which is hardly more than an excuse to impro- 


1Egon Wellesz, Arnold Schdénberg, trans. 
W. H. Kerridge (London, 1925), p. 27. 
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vise in colors and forms and to express them- 
selves as only the musician expressed himself 
until now, these are symptoms of a gradually 
expanding knowledge of the true nature of art.? 


Another experiment of the Expression- 
ist school was the attempt to convey a 
kind of intensified reality in depicting 
nature. Schénberg once said that he 
sought to fashion sounds in musical 
terms which were the equivalent of 
what the composer felt in his innermost 
being . that certain imponderable 
elements which the artist revolved in 
his subconscious gave to the art prod- 
ucts of every epoch their indefinable 
shadings. 

Schénberg sketched out the plot for 
Erwartung himself but entrusted the 
actual writing of the libretto to Marie 
Pappenheim. He intended to show, 
through the story of a frightened wo- 
man who searches through a dark forest 
at night for her lover, how, in moments 
of extreme tension, certain half-under- 
stood episodes out of a person’s life sud- 
denly become flashingly clear. He wrote 
the music between August 27 and Sep- 
tember 12 of the year 1909, a matter of 
about two weeks. The opera, in- both 
theme and construction, bears an inter- 
esting resemblance to O’Neill’s Emperor 
Jones. A comparison with this well- 
known drama seems a reasonable meth- 
od of shedding light on the nature of 
the opera libretto, as the play, although 
written years later, appears to stem from 
the same dramatic aesthetic as its musi- 
cal counterpart. 

Both opera and play are constructed 
in monodrama form. The essential ac- 
tion of O'Neill's play begins with Scene 
2 and ends with Scene 7; the first and 
eighth scenes amount to little more than 
a framing story. When Jones first en- 


2 Arnold Schénberg, Style and Idea, trans. 
Dika Newlin (New York, 1950), p. 5. 
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counters the forest, the dramatic action 
begins in earnest. A drum supplies a 
quasi-musical accompaniment which 
carries the intensity of the drama from 
one scene to the next, and, as the tempo 
increases, helps to build suspense. The 
protagonists of both plays are driven 
by fear and both see visions in the 
forest. 

Perhaps the most absorbing parallel is 
the emergence of personal memories out 
of the past which come crowding be- 
fore their eyes in the moments of ex- 
treme tension. The woman in Erwar- 
tung recalls the quiet moments of her 
life with her lover; after she has dis- 
covered his body, she senses an indefina- 
ble barrier which had erected itself be- 
tween her and him, but a barrier which 
she did not clearly perceive at the time. 
The implication appears to be that a 
moment of terrible tension can provide 
an insight into realms of unconscious 
perception which are normally closed 
to the conscious mind. In The Emperor 
Jones, this psychological motif is ex- 
panded to the point wherein Jones pene- 
trates through conscious and remember- 
ed experience to scenes and episodes 
which occurred long before he was born, 
but which led irrevocably to his own 
personal existence. The dramatization 
of this curious, psychological insight is 
the main business of the two works, and 
the subject provided a stimulating text 
for modern musical expression both in 
Schénberg’s setting of Erwartung and in 
Louis Gruenberg’s operatic treatment of 
O'Neill’s play.® 


3 This latter work, which Lawrence Tibbett 
sang at the Metropolitan, was revived in Rome 
in 1952 with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, who scored 
a personal success as the Emperor. The Gruen- 
berg opera is in a different musical style from 
Schénberg’s setting of Erwartung, however. 
Much of the music is only an external commen- 
tary on the stage action, and long sections of 
the Emperor's role are merely spoken over the 
orchestral sound rather than being integrated 
into the musical scheme. 
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In any case, the opening of Erwartung 
is reminiscent of the beginning of Scene 
2 of The Emperor Jones. Schénberg’s 
librettist describes the scene as follows: 
Am Rande eines Waldes. Mondhelle Strassen 
und Felder; der Wald hoch und dunkel. Nur 
die ersten Staémme und der Anfang des breiten 
Weges noch hell. Eine Frau kommt; zart, weiss 
gekleidet; teilweisse entblatterte rote Rosen am 
Kleid. Schmuck. 


Erwartung integrates modern lighting 
with the dramatic action as does 
O’Neill’s drama; both establish a mood 
of emotional tension through emphasis 
on moonlight at the beginning. In the 
O'Neill play, Jones mutters that he has 
arrived at the edge of the forest in the 
nick of time, as darkness is about to 
obscure his way. Shortly afterward, 
while looking for his food he has the 
line 
Why it come dark so quick like dat?s 

at which point he strikes a match to ex- 
amine the stones. The darkening and 
brightening of the moonlight play a 
most important part in all the forest 
scenes of The Emperor Jones and are 
carefully detailed by the author. 

Both works make reference to the 
sound of wind, as further embellishment 
of the melodramatic mood. O’Neill’s 
stage directions read in part as follows: 
A sombre monotone of wind lost in the leaves 
moans in the air. Yet this sound serves but to 
intensify the impression of the forest’s relentless 


immobility, to form a background throwing 
into relief its brooding, implacable silence.® 


Such a sound effect is difficult to pro- 
duce in the theatre since it must take 


Arnold Schénberg, Erwartung, Klavieraus- 
zug mit Text. Dichtung von Marie Pappenheim 
(Vienna, 1922), p. 3: At the edge of a forest. 
Bright moonlight on the streets and fields; the 
forest high and dark. Only the closest tree 
trunks and the beginning of a pathway are 
lighted. A woman comes; frail, dressed in 
white; her dress partly embroidered with red 
roses. Jewelry. 

5 Eugene O'Neill, The Emperor Jones (New 
York, 1921), p. 19. 

6 Ibid., p. 17. 
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on something approaching a realistic 
sound of wind. In Schénberg’s opera, 
however, music is the predominant 
sound and all other natural sounds are 
related to music; hence the orchestra 
imitates the idea of the sound of a 
curious wind. To the woman’s line 


Ich fiirchte mich. . . . Was fiir schwere Luft 
heraus schlagt . . . wie ein Sturm, der steht .. . 
so grauenvoll ruhig und leer. . . .7 


Schénberg gives to the harp a descend- 
ing bass figure which is followed by a 
flute and horn duet in the treble, while 
underneath, three muted trombones ac- 
company the lines in an agitated figure 
of sixteenth and thirty-second notes. Al- 
though trombones have been employed 
for mysterious effects and scenes in opera 
(the cemetery scene in Don Giovanni, 
for instance), Schénberg manages an en- 
tirely original and distinctive tone color 
for the short sequence. 

The two protagonists undergo a psy- 
chological strain which is outwardly 
dramatized in part by the continued 
disintegration of their clothing. As the 
woman becomes more and more terrified 
of the forest, and consequently more 
perceptive and aware, the state of her 
clothing suggests that she is approaching 
the elemental in emotional sensitivity 
and comprehension. In The Emperor 
Jones, the symbolism of the clothing 
serves still another purpose; as Jones re- 
turns in his visions toward the very 
origins of his race, his ragged clothing 
reflects the stripping away of the var- 
ious layers of civilization which the 
Negro acquired since being sold into 
slavery. 


As they enter the respective forests of 
the two dramatic works, both protagon- 


7 Schénberg, op. cit., p. 4: I am afraid... . 
What a heavy atmosphere seems to strike out 
at me... like a storm which remains ominous- 
ly quiet and empty. ... 
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ists think they see objects which exist, 
really, only in their, excited imagina- 
tions. Jones sees a succession of images 
recalling his past life, and the past of 
his race. First, the formless fears which 
crawl toward him out of the under- 
brush; next, a dice player he had killed, 
followed by a guard and a chain gang. 
The subsequent scenes are dramatiza- 
tions of events in the history of Jones’ 
forebears. The woman in Erwartung, 
in Scene 2, half senses what she is to 
discover later. She first recalls the quie- 
tude and peace behind the garden walls 
where “keine Sensen mehr . kein 
Rufen und Gehn’’* in which she had 
waited for her lover; then abruptly, the 
calls of the forest night birds interrupt 
her thoughts and as she starts to go on 


she suddenly cries out, 

Oh, oh, was ist das . . . Ein Kérper. . . ? Nein, 
nur ein Stamm. Da kommt ein Licht! Ach, 
nur der Mond . . . wie gut. . . . (wieder halb 
angstlich) Dort tanzt etwas Schwarzes . . . hun- 
dert Hinde. . . . Sei nicht dumm .. . es ist der 
Schatten.9 

Her mistaking a tree trunk for a man’s 
body suggests that she already subcon- 
sciously perceives the outcome of her 
search. She has little time to dwell on 
the possibility that he is already dead, 
however, for new apparitions abruptly 
seize her imagination: 

Aber der Schatten kriecht doch! Gelbe, breite 
Augen so vorquellend, wie an Stielen. . . . Wie 
es glotzt . . . (Knarren im Gras) Kein Tier, 


lieber Gott, kein Tier; ich habe solche Angst 
. . . Liebster, mein Liebster, hilf mir. . . .1° 


And she rushes into the forest. 


8 Ibid., p. 9: No scythes were to be heard... 
no one called or moved. 

®Ibid., p. 11: Oh, oh, what is that ...a 
body? No, only a tree trunk, There comes a 
light! Ah, only the moon . . . how good... . 
(Again half-frightened) Something black dances 
there . . . hundred-handed. . . . Don’t be stupid 

. . it it the shadow. 

10 Tbid., p. 14: But the shadow crawls now! 
Yellow, wide eyes starting out of the sockets, 
as if on stems. . . . How they stare. . . . (Kneels 

God 


in the grass) Not an animal... 
not an animal; I am so afraid. . . , Beloved, my 
beloved, help me! 
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In the final scene the woman senses 
something elemental and imperceptible 
which had become a barrier btween her 


and her lover: 


Ah, jetzt erinnere mich . . . der Seufzer im 


Halbschlaf .. . wie ein Name. ... Du hast mir 
die Frage von den Lippen gekiisst.11 

And again: 

Wo ist sie denn, die Hexe, die Dirne, . . . die 
Frau mit den weissen Armen. . . ?12 


She accepts the discovery quietly and 
continues in a melancholy way to re- 
call all the events of her past relation- 
ship with her lover, whose dead body 
she tenderly caresses. Throughout this 
sequence, the softest and most delicate 
tone color prevails, and after a moment 
her whole being becomes transfigured 
when she calls out, 

Liebster, Liebster, der Morgen kommt. . . . 
Was soll ich allein hier tun? In diesen endlosen 
Leben . . . Das Licht wird fiir alle kommer 

. aber ich allein, in meiner Nacht?13 


suggesting, momentarily at least, the 
light-dark, night-day symbolism of Tris- 
tan. 

Finally, as morning approaches and 
reminds her of the many mornings they 
had parted and said goodbye, she sud- 
denly thinks she sees her lover approach- 
ing her in the misty half-light. The mu- 
sic expresses this uncanny mood with 
clarity and power as she cries out, 

Oh, bist du da. . . ? Ich suchte. . . .14 


and then, with a ghostly chromatic con- 
trary movement in the orchestra which 
fades away into nothingness, the cur- 
tain falls. 


11 Ibid., p. 33: Now I remember .. . the sigh 
in your half-sleep . .. like a name. ... You 
kissed the question away from my lips. 

12 Ibid., p. 36: Where is she then, the en- 
chantress, the wench, the woman with the 
white arms. . . ? 

18 Ibid., p. 42: My dearest, the morning ap- 
proaches. . . . What can I do here alone? In this 
endless life . . . Light will come for all . . . but 
must I alone remain in the darkness of night? 

14 Ibid., p. 47: Oh, are you there. . . ? I was 
seeking you... . 
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Erwartung was an opera of extreme 
originality for the time; the chamber 
plays of Strindberg, which influenced 
the composer, were known in the the- 
atre, but nothing like this had appeared 
in any European opera house; and in- 
deed, it wasn’t until 1924 at the German 
Opera House in Prague that Erwartung 
was first produced for the public.!° The 
conductor was Schénberg’s first and only 
teacher, Alexander von Zemlinsky; the 
soprano, who had already created a 


15 The concert performance which Dmitri 
Mitropolous conducted with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Dorothy Dow as solo- 
ist has been recorded by Columbia on one LP, 
ML 4524. Miss Dow’s performance is excellent 
and her sense of intonation remarkable. Mr. 
Mitropolous conducts with skill and intensity. 
The jacket provides an English translation; the 
reverse side offers Ernst Krenek’s Symphonic 
Elegy for String Orchestra (In Memoriam Anton 
von Webern). 
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memorable Elektra, was Marie Gutheil- 
Schoder. The performance was part of 
a festival for contemporary music and, 
unlike most Schénberg premieres, was 
received without noticeable violence in 
the audience. 


Erwartung disclosed the musical pos- 
sibilities inherent in a text constructed 
along principles of psychological melo- 
drama. The work had a direct influence 
on Berg, who had seen the manuscript 
by the time he began work on Wozzeck 
in 1914. Schénberg’s text unquestion- 
ably affected his choice of Biichner’s 
bleak melodrama as a subject for an 
opera, an opera which was to reveal new 
and startling musical techniques for con- 
veying and expressing to an audience 
the inner, psychological action and re- 
action of the human mind. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN 
THE ACTING OF COMEDY 


GARFF B. WILSON 


In a previous paper I suggested that 
success in acting might be judged accord- 
ing to the following levels of achieve- 
ment: 

First: Successful control of body and 
projection of voice. 

Second: Successful projection of one’s 
own personality in simple situations. 

Third: Successful projection of one’s 
own personality in complex situations. 

Fourth: Successful projection of a 
“created” personality in simple situa- 
tions. 

Fifth: Successful projection of a “‘cre- 
ated” personality in complex situations. 

Many critics and teachers who ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of the stand- 
ards I proposed also asked some chal- 
lenging questions, the most pertinent of 
which were these: Do the levels of 
achievement suggested apply in the 
same degree to the acting of comic roles 
as to the acting of serious roles? If so, 
how should one rate the acting of such 
comedians as Charles Chaplin or Ed 
Wynn or Bobby Clark, who create a 
single role and act it continuously 
throughout their lives? Why cannot the 
actor of tragic roles continue to act a 
single part as successfully as some come- 
dians do without being criticized for 
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lack of versatility? Is there, in the final 
analysis, a basic difference between: 
achievement in the acting of comedy 
and the acting of tragedy? An examina- 
tion of these questions leads to some in- 
teresting speculations on the art of act- 
ing and on the success of certain per- 
formers. 

It is apparent that the acting of many 
comic roles requires the same kind of 
transformation as the acting of tragic 
roles. Everyone recognizes that success- 
ful performance of such serious parts as 
Oedipus or Hamlet or Uncle Vanya is 
acting on the highest level for it requires 
the actor to transform his own person- 
ality and appearance so that the audi- 
ence forgets the performer and accepts 
the dramatic character. In such roles the 
actor cannot simply “play himself”; he 
must create a mew personality which is 
appropriate and convincing. When the 
actor undertakes such comic roles as Fal- 
staff or Bottom or Malvolio or Tartuffe 
his task is essentially the same, and if 
he is successful, his achievement, like- 
wise, can be called acting on the highest 
level. Falstaff and Tartuffe, Bottom and 
Malvolio, are complex characters, unique 
and individual. It is unlikely that any 
comedian can play these parts by being 
himself. Like the tragedian, he must 
transform himself and project a “cre- 
ated” personality. Most of the great 
comedy roles in the plays of such dram- 
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atists as Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Jon- 
son, and Moliére fall within this cate- 
gory. However, there are many roles 
which do not, and there are many suc- 
cessful comedians who never attempt 
such roles. 

The type of comedy most often found 
on the modern stage can be described as 
light and simple, not complex and 
many-sided. For example, the two most 
successful comedies of recent seasons on 
Broadway, comedies which are still run- 
ning in various parts of the United 
States, are The Moon Is Blue and The 
Male Animal. Anyone who has seen 
these plays, which are typical of modern 
comedy, will readily grant that they 
were extremely lightweight and of- 
fered no exceptional challenge to the 
performers. The actors projected their 
own engaging personalities in simple, 
humorous situations and can be praised 
for achieving success on the second level, 
but nothing more. 


There are, then, many roles in com- 
edy—from such simple parts as Tommy 
Turner and Patty O’Neill to such com- 
plex roles as Falstaff and Tartuffe— 
which may be judged by the same stand- 
ards as those applicable to serious dra- 
ma. However, what of the roles of such 
comedians as Charles Chaplin, Bobby 
Clark, and Jack Benny? They have 
achieved enormous and continuing suc- 
cess. Can such success be rated as suc- 
cess on the highest level or on any of the 
levels I have suggested—or does it fall 
into a different category altogether? 

Comedians like Chaplin, Clark, Ben- 
ny, Ed Wynn, and others have one thing 
in common: they do not create a variety 
of roles or appear in different guises 
from show to show. Each has built up 
a single comic character which is en- 
gaging enough to be continuously ap- 
pealing. The character does not change; 
only the actions and situations change. 
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Chaplin is the same appealing waif 
whether he is digging gold in Alaska or 
tightening bolts in an automobile fac- 
tory;? Jack Benny is the same egregious 
tightwad whether he is giving a party or 
exploring the North Pole. 

Such comic personalities as these men 
assume may be considered distinct dra- 
matic characterizations. The “Charlie 
Chaplin” or the “Bobby Clark” character 
is easily recognized by theatre goers and 
may be considered as belonging in the 
same gallery as Falstaff or Dogberry or 
Bottom. The role is not the same as the 
actor, but since the actor plays but one 
role the two become indistinguishable 
in the mind of the playgoer. In these 
cases, the actor has turned playwright and 
has created a single character which he 
may act in play after play. If the created 
character is complex and many-sided and 
becomes involved in situations demand- 
ing great imaginative and emotional out- 
put, the player who successfully projects 
such a characterization has achieved act- 
ing on the highest level. If his comic cre- 
ation is a simpler character involved in 
simpler situations, his achievement must 
be rated on a lower level. 

The creation of a single great comic 
character, like Chaplin or Clark, can 
thus be given the highest rating in his- 
trionic achievement. Yet it must be 
remembered that this rating still falls 
short of the achievement reached by 
those actors who can create and project 
many characterizations on the highest 
level. Edwin Booth, for example, could 
act not only Hamlet but Othello, Iago, 
Shylock, Richelieu—and he made 
unique characters of all of these com- 
plex people. 

At this point an illuminating compari- 
son can be made between the achieve- 


2 It is interesting to note that when Chaplin 
abandons this character, as he has done in two 
recent films, Monsieur Verdoux and Limelight, 
his success has been greatly diminished. 
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ment of Joseph Jefferson and William 
Warren, two of the greatest comedians of 
the nineteenth century. Both men were 
considered consummate preformers, and 
their art is remembered with pride and 
wonder. Yet many of the critics of the 
era differed sharply in their views of 
the comparative merits of the two come- 
dians, some critics saying Jefferson was 
vastly superior, others alleging that War- 
ren had no peer, and still others claim- 
ing that the two comedians were equal- 
ly great. This controversy can be re- 
solved, or at least clarified, by applying 
my previous analysis to the acting of 
Jefferson and Warren. 

Jefferson’s vast reputation is based on 
a single great role, that of Rip Van 
Winkle. For more than forty years he 
played the part hundreds of times in 
every village, hamlet, and town of the 
United States. The role and the man 
were so closely identified as to be in- 
distinguishable. Lewis Strang says: Jef- 
ferson’s “life work has been the elabora- 
tion of one remarkable character study, 
into which he has fused all the charm of 
his personality and all the whimsicality 
of his vivid imagination. Jefferson’s Rip 
Van Winkle is a wonderful thing, a 
unique achievement, an astonishing ex- 
hibition of virtuosity, a creation impos- 
sible to anyone but Joseph Jefferson.”* 
Jefferson played some other parts in his 
lifetime—notably Caleb Plummer, Asa 
Trenchard, Dr. Pangloss, and Bob Acres 
—and some critics felt that these were 
distinct and different creations. How- 
ever, the best critical judgment per- 
ceived that Jefferson was a one-role actor 
and that every part he played was a var- 
iation of his single great creation, Rip 
Van Winkle. John Ranken Towse 
writes: “In parts so diverse as Caleb 
Plummer, Pangloss, and Bob Acres, the 


8 Lewis Strang, Plays and Players of the Last 
Quarter Century (Boston, 1903), I, 268. 
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basic individualities were identical. . . . 
They were all unmistakably the same 
man in different guises.”* Henry Austin 
Clapp calls Rip Van Winkle “the sole 
and single product” of Jefferson’s life,® 
while Lewis Strang declares: “As played 
by Mr. Jefferson, Bob Acres is not Bob 
Acres, Caleb Plummer is not Caleb 
Plummer, Dr. Pangloss is not Dr. Pang- 
loss; but each and every one of them is 
Rip Van Winkle, absolutely and entire- 
ly.’”6 

In contrast, the genius of William 
Warren lay in his versatility. During his 
fifty-one years of acting, Warren per- 
formed 13,500 times in almost 600 dif- 
ferent roles. These roles included an in- 
finite variety of types ranging from 
broad farce to exquisite comedy, and 
each characterization was said to be dis- 
tinct, complete, and flawless.? In 1913, 
William Winter wrote: “He was the 
best Touchstone of his professional per- 
iod . . . admirable as Polonius; incom- 
parable as Dogberry; proficient in every 
respect as Launcelot Gobbo, Sir Andrew 
Aquecheek, and Autolycus. In the com- 
edy of manners, signified by such parts 
as Sir Peter Teazle and Lord Ogleby, he 
was unrivaled, except by John Gilbert 
. . . » He was equally fine as Triplet, 
Michonet, and Jessie Rural on the one 
hand, and Dr. Pangloss, Eccles, and 
Balkins, on the other. . . .”8 Jefferson, 
the friend and rival of Warren, says that 
Warren “created more parts than any 
other actor of his day,”® and the critics 
almost unanimously agreed with a fel- 
low player of Warren’s who said that in 


4 John R. Towse, Sixty Years of the Theatre 
(1916), p. 229. 

5 Henry Austin Clapp, Reminiscences of a 
Dramatic Critic (1902), p. 64 

6 Strang, op. cit., p. 269. 

7 See Strang, op. cit., p. 281. 

8 William Winter, “Memories of the Players. 
IV. William Warren,” Colliers, April 19, 1913. 

® Joseph Jefferson, Autobiography (1889), 
P. 403. 
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every character of the vast galaxy “the 
creation was complete .. . and fulfilled 
to its absolute possibilities. . . .’’° 

In comparing the art of Jefferson and 
Warren, it is clear that the achievement 
of Joseph Jefferson is comparable to 
that of Charles Chaplin for, like Chap- 
lin, Jefferson created one great comic 
character and under different guises 
continued to act it throughout most of 
his career. In this one role he achieved 
a performance on the highest level of 
acting. William Warren, on the other 
hand, is comparable to Edwin Booth. 
Like Booth, Warren could successfully 
transform his personality and project 
the illusion of innumerable different 
characters. In many _ instances, his 
achievement reached the highest level 
of acting and so, at least quantitatively, 
Warren’s achievement is greater than 
Jefferson's. 

The above comparison between 
Booth and Warren suggests the final 
problem: why can the actor of a single 
comic role, like Jefferson or Chaplin, 
carry on _ indefinitely, retaining his 
popularity and escaping criticism for 
lack of versatility, while the player of 
a single tragic role may flourish for a 
while but presently is criticized for nar- 
rowness of range and soon is forced to 
retire because the public wearies of the 
single role? Matilda Heron, for ex- 
ample, created a sensation when she 
introduced New York to her Camille in 
1857. For several years she was the rage 
of the American stage, but since Cam- 
ille was her only role, no matter what 
she played, the public tired of her and 
she sank into obscurity. The same fate 
befell Clara Morris, an even more 
famous actress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her realistic acting in tearful 
French melodramas such as Alixe, 


10 Catherine Mary Reignolds-Winslow, Yester- 
days with Actors (Boston, 1887), p. 129. 
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L’Article 47, and Miss Multon won her 
the reputation of America’s greatest emo- 
tional actress. But after she had played 
the same part with minor variations for 
some years, the critics and the public 
turned on her and she retired from 
regular stage appearances. Why does 
not a similar fate befall the comparable 
actor of comedy? Some of them, to be 
sure, have brief careers—they flourish 
and disappear—but the best of them, 
like Jefferson and Chaplin and Bobby 
Clark and Jack Benny, apparently go 
on forever in a single comic role. 

The answer to this problem, I be- 
lieve, can be found in a variety of 
factors, the first of which is the public’s 
taste for comedy. The laugh-provoking 
play is more popular than the thought- 
provoking play, and apparently it al- 
ways has been. Since the struggle for 
existence is a pretty serious matter, the 
public likes to forget it in the laughter 
and nonsense of comedy. Thus, the 
average playgoer supports more come- 
dies than tragedies, attends more come- 
dies than tragedies, and, therefore, is it 
not likely that he will support and ap- 
plaud the actor of a single popular 
comic role for a longer time than he 
will support a comparable actor of a 
single serious part? 


I suspect, too, that the single-role 
comedian is, in general, more skillful 
than the single-role tragedian. Since 
the actor of a Chaplin role or a Jack 
Benny role is also the author and 
creator of the part, he is apt to embel- 
lish it with more artifice and to develop 
more facets of the character than the 
tragedian who brings to life a dramatic 
character conceived by someone else. 
It is to be noted here that Jefferson’s 
role of Rip Van Winkle is no exception 
to this observation. Although Dion 
Boucicault is credited with being the 
author of the script used by Jefferson, 
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the actor himself had a large part in 
working out the acting version of the 
play, and the role of Rip is almost en- 
tirely his own creation. 

The most important reason, however, 
for the continued life of a single comic 
role lies in the nature of comedy itself 
as compared to the nature of tragedy. 
Comic characters do not die or meet 
defeat at the end of a play. They over- 
come their difficulties and emerge more 
prosperous than they were in the begin- 
ning. Thus they can go on from episode 
to episode and from play to play in a 
never-ending succession of triumphs 
over all manner of difficulties. The 
characters in tragedy, on the other hand, 
are involved in actions which end in 
their defeat or death. A continuation of 
their dramatic life is unthinkable. It 
is impossible to imagine Hamlet sur- 
viving the duel scene and continuing on 
to other adventures and experiences. 
Likewise, one cannot imagine an ac- 
ceptable sequel to Lear or Othello or 
Antony and Cleopatra. The actor who 
excels in one of these roles can perform 
it only so long as there is an audience 
for the particular play. Unlike Chaplin 
or Bobby Clark or Jack Benny, he 
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cannot portray his character in other 
episodes and plays, for the tragic hero, 
by his very nature and by the circum- 
stances in which he is trapped, destroys 
himself and thus destroys the possibility 
for a reappearance in other plays. It 
is not surprising, then, that a single 
comic character can flourish for year 
after year in play after play, while the 
tragic character survive only 
through the acts of a single drama. 

If, therefore, the acting of comic 
roles requiring transformation and 
range deserve rank with the great ser- 
ious roles; if the acting of a Chaplin or 
a Bobby Clark may be called acting on 
the highest level of a single created 
character, comparable to the achieve- 
ment of Edwin Booth if he had per- 
formed only the role of Hamlet 
throughout all of his life; and if the 
continuous longevity of a single comic 
role is due, primarily, to public taste 
and the nature of comedy rather than 
to artistic differences between the act- 
ing of comedy and tragedy, we must 
conclude that achievement in the act- 
ing of comedy does not differ funda- 
mentally from achievement in the act- 
ing of serious roles. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN 
ART EDUCATION 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


I 


When the layman finds that the ex- 
perts disagree among themselves on the 
merits of a picture, a play, a concert, or 
a novel, he is perhaps confused—but 
also a little pleased. He has himself felt 
a little uncertain about his opinion. He 
has been entertained, perhaps, but not 
uplifted; emotionally exalted, but intel- 
lectually unconvinced. He can therefore 
hardly count his aesthetic experience 
complete until he has read the reviews, 
and discovered what he ought to think 
about it, or whether perhaps he has en- 
joyed it by mistake! More precisely, he 
wants to round out his sensory and per- 
ceptual and affective experience with an 
evaluative one, a critical judgment, a 
summing up and crystallizing of the 
total effect which the art experience has 
afforded him, but which he cannot 
achieve of himself. 

Most of us cannot make this evalua- 
tive judgment for ourselves, because we 
have not been taught, in our schools 
and colleges, either 1) the nature of the 

rocess of making such judgments, or 
2) the many different kinds of standards 
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which may be involved in them. The 
newspaper critics, the professional re- 
viewers or commentators, are on the 
whole pleasing and popular, because in 
their disagreement with each other they 
reconcile us to our own uncertainties. 
If even the experts disagree, it is as- 
sumed, everyone is fully justified in his 
own individual interpretation and 
judgment. 

It is in the arts rather than in any 
other field of interest—politics, sports, 
economics—that we have the more con- 
sciously delegated this evaluative part of 
our thinking processes to others. In 
politics and economics, for example, we 
have in our classrooms systematically set 
forth principles, discussed concepts, 
drawn illustrations from history, and 
made practical demonstrations as a part 
of our teaching procedure. We have 
read and criticized the newspapers, and 
developed opinions, standards, princi- 
ples, values, which are very real and 
concrete. We modify them continually, 
and sometimes drastically, but we never 
abandon them entirely. We realize that 
they are built into our very personalities, 
and it would be unthinkable to admit 
that one person’s is as good as another’s, 
or that there is “no accounting for 
taste.” Rarely do we accept another per- 
son’s political or economic opinions on 
faith. We warm up for argument, resist 
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vigorously, and assimilate only those as- 
pects which are congenial to our own. 
In art we are less adventurous; we are 
lazy, content with our ignorance—in 
short, we are missing all the fun. 

Especially in their mature years, many 
people yearn for the kind of total enjoy- 
ment which they suspect they might 
have been capable of. They envy the 
abandon of artistic enthusiasm without 
in any way understanding it. The arti- 
ficial mystery and reverence with which 
the nineteenth century blocked the way 
to an intelligent understanding of the 
arts have been replaced in the twentieth 
by equally artificial cult-worship and 
glamor. Appreciation remains a capri- 
cious, individualistic, and sentimental 
thing, rather than a forthright intellec- 
tual and emotional experience which is 
so easily within the grasp of any con- 
scientious student. Our aesthetic birth- 
right has indeed been traded for a mess 
of pottage. 

The aesthetic outlook is as easy to ac- 
quire as any other predominantly intel- 
lectual accomplishment. It is no more 
unusual or esoteric than skill in lan- 
guages, or in engineering or personnel 
work. It doesn’t “run in families,” in 
the sense that it is inherited in the germ 
plasm, but it is acquired very naturally 
and pleasantly by children from their 
family life, in the same way that they 
learn from their parents to speak Eng- 
lish or German, with good or bad ac- 
cents, with large or small vocabulary. 

To say, however, that the cultivation 
of the arts requires no special talents 
and that it can be successfully carried 
out by any human learner, does not 
mean that any neophyte can achieve 
proficiency by sudden insight, sheer will 
power, good luck, extra-sensory percep- 
tion, or any other spontaneous or in- 
spirational method. The laws of human 
learning apply as inexorably to art as to 
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French and mathematics. Even more 
astonishing to the intelligent layman is 
the fact that appreciation is as difficult 
to acquire as creative skill. The enjoy- 
ment of art objects—pictures, sonatas, 
cathedrals, sonnets—requires active in- 
tellectual effort, continuous and close 
attention. These are matters quite dif- 
ferent from the perfumed prestige which 
the concert hall suggests to many a 
listener: a comfortable alternation of 
social excitement and daydreaming. 

In any case, not everyone is easily per- 
suaded that either appreciation or cre- 
ative work in the arts is a skill that can 
be learned. Many persons, including 
many educators, believe that artistic tal- 
ent is given, rather than earned, and 
that those who have this gift can de- 
velop it by means of a dimly understood 
process called inspiration. They are 
skeptical about any pronouncement 
that a student who is sensitive and tal- 
ented in the arts has the same kind of 
psychological equipment as any other 
human being. They cannot believe that 
artistic talent is subject to standard 
classroom principles and procedures. But 
all the scholars devoting themselves to 
the analysis of artistic temperament and 
creative activity have never been able to 
substantiate even one small part of this 
inspirational interpretation. One can, 
however, trace some of its origins and 
some of its history. 


il 


Artists themselves are possessed of a 
notorious inability to interpret for the 
layman. For one reason, not many art- 
ists are good at verbal explanation, and 
when they fail to explain themselves 
clearly in our favorite medium, words, 
we tend to believe that the matter is in 
itself mysterious and inexplicable. But 
the artist has simply failed to develop 
fully his skill at using words, because so 
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much of his mental activity goes into 
the manipulation of line, color, rhythm, 
and tone, to the study of their sensory 
qualities and their use as symbols. 

Then too, artists are more aggressively 
exclusive than many other professional 
or business groups. They prefer the 
company of other artists who have de- 
veloped the same habits of thought, the 
same non-verbal methods of perceiving 
and thinking and communicating their 
ideas. They seek each other’s company 
also because of their common belief in 
the importance of the affective side of 
life. It is not that they are any more or 
any less emotional than the layman, in 
their own personalities, but that they 
are more interested in affective values, 
more alert to finer details, more objec- 
tive in their analyses. 

The layman has never been very tol- 
erant of the enthusiasms of the artist, 
because he has not understood the very 
high degree of self-confidence that is re- 
quired for writing a poem, or designing 
a bowl, or transposing a ballad into a 
ballet. For other workers, very little of 
the ordinary day’s work is self-initiated; 
everything is usually well prescribed, 
and their services are demanded by suc- 
cessive routines and problems. The 
form of their activities, the goal toward 
which their ideas must flow, the very 
pace and pattern of their feelings, is 
largely predetermined. But for the artist 
no goal is set, no direction is given, and 
the very act of setting forth on the quest 
is left to his own initiative. What shall 
he write his poem about? What subject 
is so important that he must give it his 
time and attention? What meter? What 
rhyme? What form and length? Who 
will read his finished poem? Can he 
even find a publisher for it? For this 
kind of creative work, only the deepest 
conviction of self worth will suffice, and 
the artist must refresh and replenish his 
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inner resources from inexhaustible sup- 
plies. He needs positive and decisive 
responses, and a wide and deep under- 
standing of all that he produces. 

For the artist, with his especial need 
for confirmation and conviction, all the 
usual measures of successful consumma- 
tion are perversely unavailable. Other 
workers have very obvious and continu- 
ous evidences of their successes and fail- 
ures. The businessman has his profits; 
the professional man witnesses the bene- 
fits to his clients; executives, secretaries, 
artisans watch the successful completion 
of their various projects. But for the 
creative artist the approval, the accept- 
ance, even the mere tolerance of his 
work may come long after its comple- 
tion. Except for his own subjective im- 
pression of its value, and his own per- 
sonal satisfaction in an_ enterprise 
brought to completion, the artist has 
little or no reward. In his education, 
preparation must be given to meet these 
difficulties: his motivation to create must 
be fortified to abnormal proportions; 
the dearth of satisfactions must in some 
way be supplemented; the sympathy 
which he needs, especially in his forma- 
tive years, and in his failures, must 
somehow be made available. 


Ill 
In his need, the artist has most fre- 
quently turned to another self-con- 
sciously introspective and sensitive 


group, the philosophers. They too have 
not found incentives in material bene- 
fits and rewards, and they have, like the 
artists, experienced difficulty in making 
their methods and most of all their ob- 
jectives clear to the common man. Phi- 
losophers have also felt the need to dis- 
card what others take for granted and 
to search for new justifications, new 
principles, new truths. But unlike the 
inarticulate artists, the philosophers have 
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never lacked for words. Their business 
is the building of concepts, the invent- 
ing, accumulating, and defining of 
words. The philosophers have given the 
artists words, and have been trusted by 
the artists to speak for them—to inter- 
pret their work to the layman, explain 
its nature and essence, and create under- 
standing and interest. But this promis- 
ing partnership, so vital in education 
for the learner’s aesthetic enjoyment, is 
no longer proving useful. There are a 
number of reasons. 

To begin with, philosophy is most suc- 
cessful in clarifying, relating, promot- 
ing, explaining, or enhancing the knowl- 
edge already available to it, but not in 
exploring new fields or knowledge, not 
in discovering new information and 
facts. The philosopher can use only 
completed materials, the actual works 
of art produced and accepted; and with 
these data the philosopher has made im- 
portant contributions. But in discover- 
ing how the mind of the artist gave 
birth to a masterpiece and how the be- 
holder apprehended it—that is to say, 
in exploring new and unknown areas of 
knowledge—the philosopher is ‘more 
helpless than the artist. From the point 
of view of education, it is just this very 
creative process, and all the psychologi- 
cal and sociological circumstances in- 
volved in it, which both the artist and 
his audience have most needed to un- 
derstand. For this service psychologists, 
especially the social psychologist and 
even the psychiatrist, with their experi- 
mental methods for exploring human 
activity and advancing the boundaries 
of present knowledge, are better pre- 
pared. John Dewey, both psychologist 
and philosopher, viewing “art as experi- 
ence,” finds that the philosophers may 
even stand in their own way (much 
more, perhaps, in the artists’ way) when 
they harden, freeze, reify their obvious- 
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ly incomplete data into “so many inher- 
ent, aboriginal, divisive kinds of Being 
and Knowledge.” 

Secondly, philosophers, in their rela- 
tions with artists, have been more inter- 
ested in fitting ‘‘art’”—that is, the artists’ 
finished creations and all the other ma- 
terials, data, and ideas of the artistic 
culture—into their own elaborate sys- 
tems of knowledge than in helping the 
artists relate themselves to the society 
of their time. Santayana has agreed that 
philosophers have “interpreted aesthetic 
facts in the light of their metaphysical 
principles and made their theory of 
taste a corollary or footnote to their sys- 
tem.” This is of course no criticism of 
the philosophers, but merely an expla- 
nation of why they are not useful in a 
realistic program of art education. 

Finally, although philosophy is a very 
rewarding study, it is in itself a difficult 
subject, requiring verbal and _intellec- 
tual skills of a high order and certainly 
beyond the level of a child of eight or 
ten. But art is immediate and appeal- 
ing, not in itself difficult and esoteric 
and derivative. The child can under- 
stand and be happy in it as spontaneous- 
ly as he enjoys catching fish or baking 
cakes or singing or sailing or watching 
the circus. For adults, too, understand- 
ing art by way of philosophy is like 
traveling by only the most roundabout 
routes. It may be a very pleasant jour- 
ney if one has plenty of time and if the 
ultimate objective is not too important. 
Yet in general our present generation, 
which is so accelerated in science, in 
knowing all the short cuts, in creating 
the maximum interest, in teaching by 
the most efficient methods, in attracting 
the best minds and providing the largest 
subsidies, is handicapped in its artistic 
development by this philosopher's aes- 
thetic. Here is a cultural lag which we 
are just beginning to identify and un- 
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derstand, and to which education should 
dedicate its finest efforts. 


IV 


What must be included in art educa- 
tion in order that each individual may 
have firsthand, intimate, enjoyable ex- 
periences which he identifies as aes- 
thetic experiences? I am referring here 
not to the purely sensuous enjoyment of 
eating or swimming, nor to the pleasur- 
able sentiments of loving and receiving 
affection, and certainly not to the emo- 
tional excitement of a thrill; but to that 
particular blend of the sensuous, the 
emotional, and the intellectual which 
constitutes an aesthetic satisfaction. And 
most of all, how can we teach the indi- 
vidual to want these aesthetic satisfac- 
tions, to accept them as his major goals, 
and to discipline his faculties and his 
behavior to achieve them for himself? 

Motivation will be the most difficult 
problem; we know most of the needed 
factors, but we do not know how to 
make them obtain. The artist must 
somehow earn a greater stature in com- 
munity life, must move out of his garret 
and into some of the better income 
brackets. He must be recognized for the 
intellectual character of his contribu- 
tions and be subsidized as frankly as the 
other intellectual dependents, those who 
do creative research in pure or applied 
science. The arts and humanities must 
get their fair share, along with science 
and business, of the best young minds 
and personalities. The rewards must be 
made effective and obvious. 

Neither must the audience, the ulti- 
mate consumer, be neglected. We can 
assume a drive in every individual to 
achieve satisfactions of the emotional 
type, but can we discipline and direct 
this natural thrill-seeking into channels 
of aesthetic quality? The sex drive, for 
example, we recognize as a specific drive 
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with a discernible history, with waxings 
and wanings, which are amenable to dis- 
cipline and modification through learn- 
ing. We speak also of a more general 
and inclusive drive for the preservation 
and enhancement of the ego, to which 
all other drives are merely minor goals 
or techniques for achieving the more 
compulsive ones. Is thrill-seeking a rather 
specific minor drive or is it merely a 
more general rhythm of alternating ex- 
citability and relaxation? 

How can we isolate and define such a 
drive, cultivate and discipline it? How 
can thrill-seeking find its satisfactions in 
activities which are possible and profita- 
ble in our culture, and which will foster 
and enhance emotional pleasure? Ought 
we not plan for our school children 
practice in the building up and releas- 
ing of emotion—not of fear or of anger, 
and not through plots of adventure and 
danger, but rather in cycles of aggression 
and withdrawal, of pure delight in 
achieving and contemplating? Perhaps 
we should take Lewis Carroll quite liter- 
ally and give our fourth graders lessons 
in “reeling and writhing and fainting in 
coils.” 

The participation which is now em- 
phasized in the early school years, and 
throughout all the public school levels, 
is a vital part of art education, but it is 
only a part, not the whole. Finger paint- 
ing, singing, beautifying the schoolroom 
with color, folk dancing on May Day, 
playing in the band, taking parts in the 
drama, all of these activities develop 
the sensitivities to rhythms, colors, and 
tones, and enhance their values with 
pleasures of various kinds. But to the 
extent that self-expression and _ partici- 
pation exclude the intellectual and for- 
mal qualities in the art experience, this 
emphasis in the pre-college years is es- 
pecially inadequate, even misleading, as 
a groundwork for adult satisfactions and 
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for more mature enjoyment. The wealth 
of sensuous detail and intellectual ma- 
nipulation which underlies true appre- 
ciation of painting is almost inconceiva- 
ble to the amateur. We “see” not with 
our eyes, but with our past experience; 
and therefore to be able to “‘see’”—that 
is to perceive, to understand—a_paint- 
ing requires a past experience in which 
conscious attention has been given to 
visual details, to the patternings of forms 
and colors and their intellectual organi- 
zation into concepts and principles. The 
ideologies and histories of painting 
which are taught at the college level, too 
often have no substance on which to 
rest. One cannot teach dancing before 
walking, or statistics before arithmetic, 
nor begin the study of the French lan- 
guage with Moliére. 


“Participation” is not good as an end 
in itself, only as an incentive to mastery 
of subject matter. Participation in the 
arithmetic lesson is not adequate unless 
the principles are grasped, and facility 
in using them is strengthened. There is 
no more virtue in a_ self-expression 
through art materials than in self-ex- 
pression in language, if the results are 
not in conformity with acceptable prac- 
tice. We do not allow mere babbling, 
nor bad grammar, in the child’s self- 
expression through speech. Why should 
there be any special virtue in free daub- 
ing with paints, or uncritical manipula- 
tion in forms and spaces? The learner is 
equally subject to discipline in both, if he 
would keep abreast of his civilization in 
art as well as in language experience 
and skills. 


The first educational requirement is 
an understanding of the formal ele- 
ments in all the arts, and this intellec- 
tual aspect of the arts involves the same 
kind of learning process as learning to 
read, or to add, or to comprehend the 
concepts of science. The learner is in- 
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troduced to symbols, and he must learn 
to attend to their details, and to differ- 
entiate each from each other. He gains 
facility with them through rote memory 
ana many hours of drill and practice, 
which is sometimes very dull work. 
Sometimes he likes them and voluntarily 
spends more and more of his time in 
“playing” with them, and begins to 
teach himself. Sometimes he is resistant 
and neglectful, and learns only because 
he cannot escape from the discipline of 
school life. 

Music, drama, poetry, sculpture, 
painting, and religion are not carried as 
widely or as deeply in the public schools 
as the standard subjects; and therefore 
few of the pupils, either the good or the 
poor learners, have the opportunity for 
full development of their abilities and 
their tastes in these subjects. But this 
feeble emphasis (and its fading to noth- 
ing in the later school years) is not as 
fatal as the failure to teach all of the 
arts as intellectual subject matter, some- 
thing which requires a response from 
the mind as well as the body and the 
emotions. To the growing personality, 
the arts are much more than entertain- 
ment or mere relaxation; they are vital 
to its healthy and fully-rounded devel- 
opment. When the arts are used to en- 
courage self-expression, but without the 
intellectual discipline of form, they en- 
courage only a spurious and empty ex- 
pression of the self: emotion and bodily 
energy without spirit and intellect. The 
intellect involves the sensitivity to sen- 
sory and perceptual details, and to all 
their multiple and exquisite differentia- 
tions, nuarices, patterns. It means ease 
and agility in manipulation of all these 
details, recognizing their interplay, 
imagining new patterns for them, antic- 
ipating their unfolding. It endows them 
with meanings, memories, associations, 
transforming them into symbols which 
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sometimes achieve a true magnificence 
of movement and direction. The intel- 
lect alone can endow human activity 
with those most essentially human quali- 
ties of dignity, detachment, awareness, 
permanence. Without these, sports be- 
come competitions in animal spirits, re- 
ligion is mystery, art is reduced to glam- 
orized sentiment. All of them may then 
be safely exploited for commercial pur- 
poses; their potential values for the 
human spirit are lost. 

In the twentieth century the commer- 
cialization of the arts has reached di- 
mensions which are scarcely conceivable 
because of the staggering growth and 
significance of the mass media—news- 
papers, magazines, comics, movies, radio, 
television, sound recordings, and color 
reproductions. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to separate the gains from 
the losses, the shining benefits from the 
cloying obstructions. Folk art has been 
overshadowed and obscured, and the 
fine arts pinched and sharpened until 
their moods have become uncomforta- 
ble, insupportable for many audiences. 
The functions of the artist are changing, 
but the functions of audiences are also 
changing; and art education is not 
changing apace. 


V 


Our present extremely technological 
and highly industrialized civilization al- 
lows no important function to the artist, 
only to the industrial designer, the ad- 
vertiser. The artist was not always, as 
he is today, divorced from the current 
ideology and denied a proper function 
in society. He was more versatile, as 
Leonardo, designing engines of war and 
sewage disposal plants as well as cos- 
tumes and pageants. Or he was indis- 
pensable in enhancing the prestige of 
princes or clergy, educating and enter- 
taining the court, preserving its history 
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in buildings and bas-reliefs, in poetry 
and drama, in portraits and cantatas. 
He may not have had a very high social 
status, he may not always have collected 
his fees, and he may have suffered from 
the whims or the indifference of dicta- 
tors, but he was needed, he was em- 
ployed. His life had direction and pur- 
pose which it does not have today. 


The artist is affected not only by his 
ill-defined functions, but by the fading 
of all the outworn absolutes and the 
shifting of traditional standards. He 
feels the unrest and uncertainty in the 
same way that the minister and the so- 
cial worker and the teacher and the 
parent feel it. The useful standards that 
sustained the artists of the past and 
helped to make their work comprehensi- 
ble to the layman are denied to the 
present-day  artist—religious beliefs, 
moral codes, aristocratic manners, aes- 
thetic dogmas, all the absolutes of other 
ages. There is nothing left but personal 
integrity, sincerity, genuineness, sensi- 
tivity, all subjective and individual cri- 
teria; and this at a time when our assem- 
bly-line economy in all other areas of 
life is denying the importance and the 
significance of the individual. Every ar- 
tist is completely on his own and this 
requires a constant self-searching, an at- 
tentiveness to all that he himself ex- 
periences, hears, sees, feels, and remem- 
bers, a perpetual self-renewal and indi- 
vidual resourcefulness. It not only al- 
lows the artist to be free; it requires, in- 
sists that he be free, that he paint, write, 
compose, interpret anything and every- 
thing which may have meaning and sig- 
nificance for him. 

Therefore, present-day art is 1) very, 
very diversified, and 2) often obscure be- 
cause too individualistic. It.is no longer 
conceivable that all art could be inter- 
esting and clear to all laymen. Each of 
us will have to reconcile himself to an 
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insensitiveness for certain subject mat- 
ter and certain techniques. The field 
is too big; it progresses only in terms of 
averages. The more highly individual- 
ized artist will inevitably remain ob- 
scure to most of us. He may have a 
certain influence on the more successful 
aesthetic leaders (as when we designate 
him as “the poet’s poet”), or he may 
remain forever obscure, even to posteri- 
ty. Perhaps this obscurity is a high price 
to pay for freedom, culturally speaking. 
Yet it is an inescapable by-product of 
our present processes and our present 
cult of freedom, which it seems the 
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artist’s duty as well as our own duty to 
preserve. 


However, the artist, like ourselves, can 
perhaps be free but at the same time 
responsible. Responsible for what? To 
whom? To the largest number of peo- 
ple—for their acceptance of the greatest 
amount of art, for their deepest satisfac- 
tion and their richest enjoyment. These 
are simple quantitative criteria for his 
efforts, but they are necessary if the ar- 
tist is to sustain .himself. His most im- 
portant function is in this sense an edu- 
cational one. 


HUBERT HEFFNER 


I 


The subject which I have been as- 
signed, “Common Ground for Speech 
and Theatre,” offers some difficulties, 
especially in the matter of definition, 
because neither speech nor theatre is a 
unified academic discipline such as, let 
us say, physics, English literature, or 
economics. These subjects or areas of 
study are organically unified disciplines, 
so defined and so limited by their re- 
spective subject matters that it is rela- 
‘tively easy to demarcate any relationship 
between any one of them and theatre, 
even though theatre as a subject of 
academic discipline lacks similar or- 
ganic definition and limitation. With 
all of the discussion of “unity” that 
resounds in the councils of the Speech 
Association of America and appears in 
articles and letters in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, it remains a simple 
truth that any unity within the speech 
field as a whole must remain largely an 
artificial and organizational unity im- 
posed from without and not inherent in 
the nature of the several subjects them- 
selves. 


Hubert Heffner, a former President of AETA, 
is Executive Head of the Department of Speech 
and Drama at Stanford University. 
*Condensed and adapted from a paper read 
at a Joint Session of AETA and SAA, under the 
Chairmanship of Magdalene Kramer, at the 
1952 Convention in Cincinnati. 
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The basic materials of study in speech 
correction, for example, and in the oral 
interpretation of literature, have no 
such relationships as those which tie to- 
gether the study of the drama, the novel, 
and poetry in England of the eighteenth 
century. If certain other subjects taught 
in speech departments are brought into 
the picture—such as audiology, group 
dynamics, group discussion, techniques 
of debate, and anatomy of the vocal 
mechanism—the problem of relating in- 
struction in speech to instruction in 
theatre becomes even more complicated, 
but hardly more complicated than is the 
problem of relating those specific sub- 
jects and their disciplines to each other. 


My task, however, is not to expound 
this diversity, all too well known, nor 
is it to discover unity within the com- 
plexity of the many particles of the 
speech and theatre fields; rather it is to 
point out such “common ground” as 
may exist or may be established between 
the two major fields. Before proceeding 
upon this task, it is well to note that the 
unity and harmony supposed to reside 
in certain other academic disciplines is 
not quite so close as casual acquaintance 
might lead one to believe. The seeming 
unity of physics as an academic disci- 
pline is somewhat marred by the split 
between the older interests in the phy- 
sics of heat, sound, and light against the 
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newer monopolistic interests of nuclear 
physics. In the field of English the ad- 
vanced study of linguistics bears little 
relation to the history of English litera- 
ture and English literary criticism. 
Moreover, the warfare between the dis- 
ciples of the “new criticism” and the 
“literary historians” represents as ex- 
tensive a split in this field as does the 
conflict between the specialists in Ameri- 
can literature and the specialists in the 
literature of England. 

Though this divisible trend is not of 
the same kind and degree as that found 
in speech and, indeed, can be argued 
to be to an extent beneficial, it never- 
theless indicates that speeech is not the 
only academic discipline in which close 
harmony among the various parts is 
somewhat lacking. That same lack is ap- 
parent in the field of theatre. How fa- 
miliar is the discussion, which Professor 
George Pierce Baker faced years ago, 
about whether a talented student pri- 
marily interested in playwriting should 
be required to master stage lighting; or 
whether a student primarily interested 
in dramatic literature, dramatic analysis, 
and theatre history should be expected 
to acquire extensive skills in the theatre 
arts, such as scenery design and construc- 
tion, costume design and construction, 
stage lighting, and allied techniques. 


Since this lack of definitive unity 
characteristic of speech and of theatre 
is not wholly confined to these fields of 
study, perhaps the whole search for 
unity within an academic discipline rep- 
resents a false approach. Is the stu- 
dent himself not, after all, the unifying 
agent, the source of such unity as is 
to be found in the educational process? 
Should we not expect and welcome a 
degree of diversity in the subject mat- 
ter of his education? Would not a too 
complete unity of this subject matter 
lead te a too narrow specialization? 
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Such a conception of the unification of 
education would, if carried to its logical 
conclusions, lead in one _ direction 
straight to the “child-centered” theory 
of the progressive educationalists. But 
if this point of view is controlled by a 
mature and acceptable philosophy of 
education on the college level, then the 
student working within the framework 
of that philosophy becomes the legiti- 
mate and unifying element in the edu- 
cative process. 


II 


It is precisely along these lines that 
I find what is to me our most funda- 
mental common concern: that is, our 
joint participation as teachers of theatre 
and as teachers of speech in the basic 
general or liberal education of under- 
graduate students. I am well aware that 
there are those without and within these 
two fields who maintain that speech and 
theatre have nothing to contribute and 
nothing to do with liberal undergradu- 
ate education. These individuals main- 
tain that training in theatre or training 
in speech is highly specialized training, 
largely of a professional nature, and 
hence bears no relation to the general 
educational program of college under- 
graduates. 

This point of view, widely discussed 
in the various councils of AETA and on 
the programs of national and regional 
theatre conventions, has a certain unde- 
niable validity. The program of train- 
ing at the Conservatoire in Paris, the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts in 
London, or the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, none of which requires 
the Bachelor of Arts degree for admis- 
sion, is each in its own way a wholly 
worthy and valid program of profes- 
sional training for the theatre. With- 
in the field of speech the program 
of training offered by the various pro- 
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fessional groups and institutes, such as 
the Dale Carnegie programs, is often 
a highly effective program of training 
within the limits of its own professional 
aims. There are those who would make 
no distinctions between such well-con- 
ducted professional programs and the 
course offerings in speech in the under- 
graduate liberal arts college, but I be- 
lieve that a majority of colleagues in 
speech would insist upon distinctions. 


Course offerings in speech and course 
offerings in theatre and drama, properly 
taught, do have a considerable potential 
contribution to make to the liberal and 
cultural education of American under- 
graduate students. Such an education 
has been widely discussed by educators 
during the past several decades and has 
been variously defined. Whatever the 
point of view and definition, most 
thoughtful educators would probably 
agree that the four criteria set forth in 
the Harvard Report, General Education 
in a Free Society,? deserved inclusion in 
any general statement descriptive of gen- 
eral education. Those four criteria or 
objectives of a liberal education are 
stated as follows: (1) training in effec- 
tive thinking, (2) training in the com- 
munication of thought, (3) training in 
making of relevant judgments, and (4) 
training in discrimination among values. 
When training in speech or training in 
theatre, in addition to rigorous discipline 
in the respective skills of each field, edu- 
cates a student in terms of these four 
objectives and in co-ordination with col- 
lege courses, such as mathematics, 
sciences, languages, history, and litera- 
ture, then that training can be highly 
contributory to a liberal education. 


1 Committee on the Objectives of a General 
Education in a Free Society, General Education 
in a Free Society; Report of The Harvard Com- 
mittee. With an Introduction by James Bryant 
Conant (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1945). 
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Thorough training in extemporaneous 
speaking or in argumentation can be a 
most effective method of training a 
student in effective thinking or in the 
communication of thought, and either 
course of study can contribute to the 
other two objectives. A course in the 
oral interpretation of literature need not 
be, should not be, exclusively devoted to 
the mechanics of elocution; certainly 
some elementary training in discrimina- 
tion among values must be included in 
any worthy course of this kind. A course 
in elementary scene construction need 
not be merely a matter of so many hours 
devoted to the sawing of wood and 
pounding of nails. On the contrary, 
properly organized and taught, such a 
course offers splendid opportunities for 
training in and testing of effectiveness 
in thinking and in the making of rele- 
vant judgments. 


It is a comparatively simple task to 
demonstrate that the majority of courses 
in speech and in theatre can be so 
taught as to support admirably the four 
objectives of a general liberal education. 
The question naturally arises, then, as 
to why our courses in speech and in 
theatre too frequently fail to meet these 
criteria. Various reasons may be ad- 
duced to explain that failure, but one of 
these stands out in an embarrassing 
manner. Speech or theatre in the hands 
of a mature and wise teacher can be a 
highly enriching discipline for a stu- 
dent; since, however, the exact subject 
matter or content of both speech and 
theatre as academic subjects is thin and 
uncertain, instruction in either subject 
can be an almost worthless experience 
in the hands of the immature and cal- 
low instructor or graduate teaching- 
assistant. To state the matter bluntly, 
too often the courses in both fields are 
poorly organized and poorly taught. 
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Another reason for the failure of those 
subjects to meet the stated objectives of 
a liberal education is that too many of 
the instructors engaged in teaching 
them look upon them as professional 
rather than liberal training. Every per- 
son engaged in evaluating undergradu- 
ate instruction and guiding graduate 
students has had experiences similar to 
the following: A student appears as a 
beginning graduate student with a beau- 
tiful transcript of undergraduate courses 
in theatre and drama, but upon taking 
diagnostic examinations he reveals that 
he really knows almost nothing about 
theatre or drama. When that student 
is called into conference to explain his 
lack of knowledge, he states that he 
spent his last year or his last two years 
in college playing roles in plays or work- 
ing on backstage production crews and 
that, in return for his excellent work in 
one of these positions, he was largely 
excused from the work normally re- 
quired in such courses as appear on his 
academic transcript. He has been given 
academic credit toward his degree for 
work which he did not do and frequent- 
ly has been given high grades for that 
work because he was a good actor or a 
good stage technician. 

Such a practice is nothing less than 
downright dishonesty on the part of the 
teacher and should, if called to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities, serve to 
disqualify that teacher professionally. 
My personal experiences have convinced 
me that this dishonesty is far more wide- 
spread than we are inclined to admit 
and is doing grave damage to every rep- 
utable person engaged in academic 


theatre work. Why should an otherwise 
respectable member of the academic 
community practice such dishonesty? 
Because the emphasis in our colleges 
has sometimes been wrongly placed on 
the production before the public of fin- 
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ished shows that will sell and will give 
certain prestige to the college, rather 
than on the sound educational training 
of students. This is the kind of profes- 
sionalism which we in the academic pro- 
fession do not hesitate to deplore in 
college athletic programs. Unless such 
practices are exposed and stopped, they 
could endanger not only the reputation 
of the academic theatre program, but 
also the continuance of such programs. 
in universities of high degree. 


Ill 


In addition to this broad mutuality of 
interest in liberal education on the un- 
dergraduate level, speech and theatre 
share more specific common ground. 
Space will permit attention to only two 
areas of this common ground that serve 
to unite the two fields. Those areas are 
voice training and oral interpretation. 


In Europe actors today place great 
emphasis upon voice training, upon 
continuous vocal drills, and upon oral 
reading. At the Comédie Francaise, for 
example, the mature and experienced 
senior members of that famous company, 
as well as the younger, newer members, 
engage in regular voice drills with a 
voice coach. In the United States fre- 
quently it would appear that even the 
mature professional actors at times dis- 
dain any kind of voice training and 
training in oral reading; hence, there is 
a firmly established idea among certain 
Broadway producers that American ac- 
tors simply cannot play Shakespeare. 
There are several reasons for the devel- 
opment of this astounding situation 
among American actors. 

The first of these is our system of pro- 
duction by which we may be said to 
cast our plays in terms of an actor’s pe- 
culiar differences and defects rather than 
in terms of his total abilities as a trained 
actor. In the Broadway system when 2 
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director comes to the problem of cast- 
ing, he seeks either a “name” or an indi- 
vidual whose oddities peculiarly fit him 
for the specific role. The second major 
reason for our failure to give proper 
emphasis to acting skills and techniques 
is our almost complete acceptance of the 
school of naturalistic theatre to the ex- 
clusion of all other schools and styles. 
A third reason is the lack of opportunity 
under the American system to develop 
ensemble acting, for under that system 
when the show closes the company 
breaks up and those specific actors may 
never again appear together. Actually, 
when we contemplate the disadvantages 
and handicaps for the actor of the 
American professional theatre system, it 
is nothing short of a marvel that our 
actors are on the top level as good as they 
are. Max Reinhardt put his finger on 
the explanation of this marvel in a talk 
at Stanford University in 1940 when he 
said that he never ceased to note with 
wonder the innate aptitude for acting 
apparent in almost every American youth 
with whom he had had contact. 


Unfortunately this attitude and this 
de-emphasizing of voice training has 
reached over from the professional the- 
atre into our academic theatre; that is, 
in the very center where such a trend 
should be opposed and corrected. This 
unfortunate development has occured 
in recent years because too many of our 
academic theatre directors, like our pro- 
fessional directors, know little or noth- 
ing about voice and diction and care 
less. About all that some are capable of 
doing is to tell their various student 
casts to speak louder or to enunciate a 
bit more clearly. Examine the textbooks 
on acting or visit the meetings of one of 
our college courses in acting and you 
will see just how far this neglect of the 
actor’s chief instrument has gone, and 
you will have an explanation of why so 
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many academic theatre productions are 
disgracefully poor on the score of voice 
and diction. Here is a common ground 
which theatre and speech may and 
should cultivate with great mutual 
profit. 


The academic theatre directors are 
not alone responsible for the disgraceful 
neglect of the common ground; it is safe 
to say that the teachers of voice and dic- 
tion are equally to blame. In many of 
our institutions the teaching of these 
courses has fallen into the hands of the 
so-called voice scientists, a group of peo- 
ple with their own special and valid in- 
terests which partially unfit them for 
the very kind of instruction which the 
interpretative artists need in voice and 
diction. Usually this group of teachers 
is so concerned with “voice defects” that 
they are unequipped to deal with a 
normal voice and almost completely 
lacking in appreciation of the artistic 
uses of the voice. As a result, a student 
of acting profits little from passing 
through their courses and frequently 
comes from them with a firm conviction 
that such instruction (indeed, all instruc- 
tion) in voice and diction has nothing 
to contribute to his growth and develop- 
ment as an interpretative artist. There 
is, then, not much hope for a harmoni- 
ous pulling together in the cultivation 
of this common field until training in 
voice and diction is taken out of the 
hands of the “scientists” and placed in 
the hands of teachers with more interest 
in the voice as the instrument of the 
artist.? 


21 hope it will be clearly understood that 
nothing that is here said is to be construed as 
an “attack” upon “voice science” or upon 
“speech correction.” The difference between the 
perfectly legitimate cultivation of those fields of 
interest and the kind of voice training which I 
am talking about should be clear without fur- 
ther elaboration. 


|_| 
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Another common _ interest which 
should tie theatre and speech closely 
together is the oral interpretation of 
literature. Fundamentally the actor and 
the director are both interpreters of lit- 
erature. One of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of our American actors of 
former days and of European actors of 
today is their splendid abilities in the 
art of reading. Forrest, McCullough, 
Booth, Murdoch, Jefferson, Fiske, and 
Modjeska, to name only a few, were em- 
inent readers who often charmed audi- 
ences with their solo readings. There is 
a famous story about Madame Modjeska 
who was prevailed upon at a dinner 
party to read something in Polish. She 
began slowly and soon had her audience 
in stitches of laughter; but, before she 
concluded her brief selection, she had 
completely changed the mood and had 
brought tears to the eyes of some of 
them. When pressed to tell the as- 
sembled guests what the marvelous 
piece was which she had recited so effec- 
tively, she roguishly admitted that she 
had merely repeated the alphabet in 
Polish. In recent years Charles Laugh- 
ton, Agnes Moorehead, Charles Boyer, 
and Judith Anderson have, with their 
readings of Don Juan in Hell and John 
Brown’s Body, demonstrated completely 
the fallacy that modern audiences will 
not attend readings, and have shown 
what effective reading means. They and 
Emlyn Williams have aided in reviving 
interest among actors in the art of read- 
ing. Yet in the academic field no two 
skill subjects are farther apart than are 
acting and oral interpretation. Many 
directors stoutly maintain that individ- 
uals trained in oral interpretation are 
totally unsuited for the stage, are so in- 
hibited and repressed that they cannot 
give themselves up to a role and cannot 
project across the footlights. Certain 
teachers of oral interpretation, also ex- 
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tremists in their field, hold that nothing 
is farther from the true art of modern 
oral reading than is acting. Both ex- 
tremes are false, as the history of acting 
and of oral interpretation will show; 
and the sooner we eliminate the extrem- 
ists in each, the better it will be for the 
two subjects and for students in them. 
Teachers of oral interpretation such as 
Lee Emerson Bassett, Charles Woolbert, 
and Ralph Dennis had much to contrib- 
ute to the training of an actor, as well 
as to the training of speech students in 
general. The tradition in which they 
worked and the splendid training which 
they promoted is being continued today 
by a number of teachers in the field, 
and especially by Dr. C. C. Cunning- 
ham. 

If we turn from the elementary as- 
pects of oral interpretation and of act- 
ing and directing—that is, from the 
level of concern with techniques and the 
acquiring of skills—to the more ad- 
vanced problems in each of these sub- 
jects, a level of study and investigation 
proper to graduate students in colleges 
and universities, then the two fields 
really become one. After the acquire- 
ment of techniques, the director’s prob- 
lem, like the problem of the actor, is 
one of interpretation—the interpreta- 
tion of a play. Every instrument of anal- 
ysis and interpretation that will render 
more effective his projection of a role or 
presentation of a play serves to add ma- 
turity and authority to the actor and 
the director. The great actor or the 
great director is one who brings more 
to his interpretation than mere tech- 
niques; that “more” which he brings, in 
addition to technical skill, is depth of in- 
terpretative understanding. The com- 


8See his Literature As a Fine Art (New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1941) and his 
Making Words Come Alive (Dubuque, Iowa: 
William Brown Co., 1951). 
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mon concern of the mature oral reader, 
the mature actor, and the mature direc- 
tor is the attainment of insight and wis- 
dom in interpretation. 


IV 


On the graduate level there is more 
excuse for the separation of speech and 
theatre and for a high degree of special- 
ization than may be justified on the un- 
dergraduate level. But here, too, we may 
find some common ground. Graduate 
training is usually undertaken in each 
of these fields as training for a profes- 
sion; so definitely is this true that many 
graduate programs in each field are spe- 
cifically professional in nature, rather 
than true graduate research programs. 
Now, what is the major professional 
outlet for students who specialize on the 
graduate level in theatre? It certainly 
is not the professional Broadway the- 
atre, nor is it Hollywood. Some few are 
finding opportunities in television, but 
the major outlet is in the academic field; 
hence, our graduate training in theatre 
is to a considerable extent teacher train- 
ing. 

We are engaged in training some 
teachers for the elementary schools, 
more for the secondary schools, and 
even more for colleges and universities. 
In the elementary and secondary schools 
there are almost no separate dramatic 
arts programs. Teachers in dramatic arts 
must be prepared to teach English or 
speech subjects if they are to secure em- 
ployment in most of these schools. On 
the college level a majority of the young 
men hired as instructors from graduate 
schools are usually expected to be pre- 
pared to teach one or more sections of 
elementary speech along with work in 
the theatre. Sometimes the alliance is 
with English, and a valid argument 
could be made to the effect that this al- 
liance is more advantageous for the stu- 


dent of theatre than is one with speech. 
In the majority of instances, however, 
the program of instruction in theatre, 
when not offered in a separate depart- 
ment, is to be found on the college level 
in the speech curriculum. 

This alliance in terms of academic or- 
ganization and administration is yet 
another example of common ground 
that should lead to mutuality of inter- 
ests but does not always work to those 
ends. Not much emphasis can be put 
upon the nature of departmental organ- 
ization as a valid argument for or demon- 
stration of common ground. Too many 
patterns of organization are apparent 
in our universities, each functioning ef- 
fectively, to allow of conclusions about 
mutuality of interests stemming from 
academic administrative alliances. At 
Cornell University and at Stanford Uni- 
versity, for example, the two programs 
are organized within a department of 
speech and drama; at Yale and at the 
University of North Carolina, instruc- 
tion in theatre is in a department separ- 
ate from other academic subjects; at 
Ohio State University and at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the theatre instruc- 
tion is in a department of speech. In 
many of the college programs the in- 
struction in theatre is organized as a 
part of the curriculum of the depart- 
ment of English. Other types of academ- 
ic organization will readily occur to 
those acquainted with varied American 
college and university organization. The 
pattern of organization is obviously at 
most of secondary importance; the mat- 
ter of chief importance is the kind of 
instruction offered, Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministrative joining together of speech 
and theatre can be made of considerable 
advantage to the student, as has been 
suggested, and can be an expedient of 
considerable practical advantage. Often 
in the academic world one large depart- 
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ment of speech and drama can com- 
mand considerably more prestige in in- 
stitutional affairs, such as budget making 
and faculty promotion, than can two 
smaller and separate departments. 

In much the same way this argument 
from expediency applies to the two in- 
dependent associations, the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
Educational Theatre Association. United 
we carry more weight, more prestige, 
than is possible to either association if 
each goes its separate way. Such a union 
offers advantages to many of the mem- 
bers and does not, so far as I can see, 
detract from the opportunities of those 
solely interested in speech or in theatre. 
Furthermore, many executive heads of 
departments in which both disciplines 
are represented attend the annual con- 
ventions of the two associations in part 
to interview prospective recruits to their 
faculties and also to recommend for po- 
sitions their outstanding graduate stu- 
dents. Such opportunities would obvi- 
ously be severely limited if the two 
associations met separately. 


In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that both speech and theatre are in 
themselves segmented and divided sub- 
jects. To attempt to teach theatre in 
isolation from dramatic literature is, in 
my estimation, an attempt to teach tech- 
niques in a vacuum. Theatre in its total- 
ity is merely a highly complex instru- 
ment of interpretation. When instruc- 
tion in theatre is entirely separated from 
instruction in drama, the instructor is 
in the absurd position of teaching how 
to interpret with no understanding of 
or attention to what is interpreted. I 
doubt if any such complete divorce of 
theatre and drama is possible; certainly 
it is not desirable. As another example 
of segmentation, taken from another 
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point of view, consider again to what 
extent training in stage lighting contrib- 
utes to the development of a student’s 
proficiency in playwriting or in acting. 
It would be equally difficult to demon- 
strate the necessary contribution made 
to a student’s training in rhetoric or in 
oral interpretation by a course in the 
anatomy and physiology of the vocal 
mechanism. 

If, then, we do work harmoniously to- 
gether in our departments or in our in- 
dependent national associations, we 
must—since such alliances are not or- 
ganically imposed—do so on the basis 
of mutual respect and mutual trust. 
Such respect and trust must be moti- 
vated by a desire to aid each other and 
to make our common undertaking a 
credit to each and all of us. To attain 
such a goal we must exercise a tolerance 
and a judiciousness such as is supposed 
to characterize members of the academic 
world. We well know that our common 
ground can easily be cut from under us 
by suspicion and petty jealousy, by a 
kind of academic rivalry that is com- 
pletely unworthy of our profession. 
When such evil qualities appear in our 
institutions or in the councils of our 
associations, they represent clear evi- 
dence that we have lost sight of our 
main objectives, the best possible train- 
ing of our students, and the proper de- 
velopment of our profession. The con- 
clusive evidence from the many fine 
programs in speech and in theatre of- 
fered in our colleges and universities, 
joined with the equally positive evi- 
dence from our joint annual meetings, 
prove beyond doubt that the vast major- 
ity of teachers in the speech and theatre 
fields are seeing those objectives clearly. 
The common objective in the tillage of 
our common ground is yearly raising up 
bountiful crops to add to the strength 
of our nation. 


L | 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


“Desir de solidarité, de sympathie, de 
communication avec autrut,’ answered 
Louis Jouvet when he asked himself 
why one goes to the theatre and why 
one makes theatre.t| The quotation 
would not have occurred to me in con- 
sidering the opening months of the new 
Broadway season but for my having 
made two trips to the open-air theatres 
of the South under the mentorship of 
Samuel Selden. I reported on the first 
trip in the previous issue of this journal. 
The second trip, which took me to 
Boone and Cherokee in North Carolina, 
came close enough to the opening of 
the Broadway season to cast a pallor on 
the Broadway horizon. The productions 
of Kermit Hunter’s pageant dramas 
Horn in the West and Unto These Hills 
at Boone and Cherokee whetted my de- 
sire for “solidarité’? and “communica- 
tion,” whereas Broadway gave me only 
“sympathie,” and I knew that the pro- 
fessional theatre in Manhattan would 
give me nothing more during the fore- 
seeable future. 


The pageant dramas, for which Paul 
Green’s favorite term is “symphonic 
drama,” actually constitute epic drama. 
I should hesitate to call them dramatic 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 
1 Témoignages sur le Thédtre (Paris, 1952), 
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masterpieces. Horn in the West, as a 
matter of fact, still requires consider- 
able dramaturgic labor before it can 
become true drama instead of historical 
pastiche. That it wasn’t quite pastiche 
was largely the result of conscientious 
stage direction by Chapel Hill’s Kai 
Jurgensen, Sam Selden’s supervising sa- 
gacity, well-integrated choreography and 
scenery, and some uncommonly im- 
pressive performances. A story of the 
American revolution centered in the 
waverings of a Tory physician, Horn in 
the West has power as mass drama but 
a drawn out tediousness in the main line 
of the plot, which is dependent on the 
physician’s inability to join the colonists 
until the end of the play. The author 
provided the character with such com- 
pelling provocations by the British, that 
his hesitations could try one’s patience. 


Mr. Hunter’s Unto These Hills, an 
epic of the Cherokee nation, suffers from 
no serious flaws. It is the stirring drama 
of people who become the victims of 
history as well as of the rapacity of indi- 
vidual culprits, and it is held together 
by the great double theme of justice and 
the struggle for survival. Effectively 
welded together by the stage direction 
of Harry Davis and the lighting of Jesse 
Jacobs, and invigorated by the excellent 
choreography of William Hooks (an 
Eagle Dance is particularly impressive), 
Unto These Hills deserves the great suc- 
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cess it has enjoyed for three seasons. But 
even Unto These Hills cannot be placed 
on the altitudes of truly distinguished 
drama. Richer characterization, the cut- 
ting edge of irony, and poetry would be 
needed to make the transition from 
pageant drama to dramatic literature. 


Nevertheless, whether he is dissatisfied 
with the dramaturgy of Horn in the 
West or is moved by the merits of Unto 
These Hills to wish that a_ subtler 
and more expressive art were evident in 
it, the spectator can leave these produc- 
tions—as he also leaves their parent 
play The Lost Colony—with a sense of 
communion. The theatre has come to 
matter to him because it affords him the 
sense of solidarity. At least during the 
performance, he belongs not only to 
himself but to his world, of which the 
past is a configuration of the present; 
and he is concerned not so much with 
his private sensibility as with a heritage 
of shared experience and conscience. 
When he turns to Broadway, even when 
its theatre is relatively competent, as it 
has been during the fall, he finds both 
his interest and his personality narrowed 
down. This is the consequence of profes- 
sionalism separated from the main 
stream of a nation’s life, divorced from 
tradition, ‘and cut adrift in the stream 
of contemporary reality as a_ tightly 
sealed ark filled with concerns en famille, 
so to speak. And I say en famille because 
the conversation or issue—its scope or 
its shading—can be said to reflect only 
the small, if not necessarily contempti- 
ble, horizons of those who regularly 
patronize the present Broadway theatre. 
For them, playgoing is just an accepta- 
ble way of using one’s leisure, an activi- 
ty that has little relation to one’s com- 
mitment to life—or to art. 


In the “ark,” one feels the waves and 
the storm outside only as a vibration 
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either vaguely troubling or mildly lull- 
ing. In the “ark,” one is mainly aware of 
only one’s sensibility and of the sensi- 
bility of others. If it does not follow 
that the result in the form of plays and 
stage productions is worthless (the re- 
sult can be at least finesse of writing and 
an awareness of persons), the effect, 
nevertheless, rarely rises above mild 
stimulation. It is contrary to our experi- 
ence of great, vital, or even truly theatri- 
cal theatre. Not only the tragic poet 
and the challenging critic or analyst, but 
also the clown and the acrobat are ab- 
sent in the “ark,” because these persons 
do not belong to the “family” of mild- 
mannered and only mildly concerned, 
if usually congenial, playgoers. 

I offer this possibly too figurative de- 
scription in an effort to convey the im- 
pression generally satisfactory profes- 
sional theatre makes in a period of di- 
minished vitality. It does not affront 
one so much as narcotize; one is not 
moved to abjure the theatre, but neither 
is one aware of any consuming need 
for it. And if, though dismissing expect- 
ed rubbish as not worth a thought (and 
there will always be some rubbish in 
the theatre), one does sharpen the criti- 
cal axe when it is plain that the play- 
wright begged his own questions, one 
usually lays that instrument aside. The 
critic, unless he is very young or very 
much “on the make,” reflects that the 
ministrations of the axe should be re- 
served for more important occasions. 
There are too few of these in a theatre 
in which very few artists are committed 
to anything worth fighting over. The 
question that was begged was not raised 
with particular acuteness anyway. Only 
a vital theatre raises vital questions. 


II 


Several productions fall under this 
category of plays in which neither ques- 
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tion nor answer challenges controversy. 
Among these, End As A Man, Calder 
Willingham’s adaptation of his novel, 
was a vivid and vigorous slice of reality. 
A picture of life in a Southern military 
academy, it was well drawn by the au- 
thor and well played by the actors, es- 
pecially by the promising young per- 
former Ben Gazzara in the role of a 
diabolical cadet, by William Smithers as 
one of his victims, and by Frank M. 
Thomas as the upright commander-prin- 
cipal of the school. Individual scenes of 
undergraduate brutality and confusion 
were stagily vibrant, just as some indi- 
vidual portraits were stagily penetrating. 


As revised after a successful downtown 
tryout, End As A Man turned briefly 
into a problem play. Should a freshman 
victim of an upperclassman’s sadism be 
expelled for weakness along with the 
victimizer? What is the solution for 
another freshman faced with the alter- 
natives of either turning informer 
against the student martinet, when in- 
forming is unmanly for a cadet, or toler- 
ating his conduct and becoming his half- 
hearted collaborator? Is the objective of 
turning out an officer who will be of 
service to his country consonant with 
the cadet’s ending up “as a man’? The 
answers are inconclusive, so inconclusive 
indeed that there is not a word of reply 
when the last question is raised by the 
boy who refused to inform and who re- 
signs from the school. No answer could 
have been given, however, since the 
question was never embodied in the 
action. The nearly fatal dormitory erup- 
tions that resulted in the court-martial 
expulsions of the last act were in no 
way related to the regimen of the acade- 
my or the policies of its commander; 
they were the result of the private malice 
of a cadet. 

With respect to the academy and its 
cadets, no critical intelligence has been 
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brought into play. The aforementioned 
questions seem like afterthoughts on the 
part of the author in response to criti- 
cisms that his play actually got nowhere. 
There is no evidence that he actually 
wanted to get anywhere. He was evi- 
dently merely dramatizing an ambival- 
ence toward the military school life he 
knew. Ambivalence is, of course, hard- 
ly a point of view; on the contrary, it 
makes a point of view virtually impossi- 
ble in the drama, a form of writing in 
which the niceties of feeling must be 
secondary to a meaningful forward 
movement of the action. Such movement 
is denied, however, to any theatre that 
is neither naive enough for melodrama 
nor mentally alive enough for critical 
analysis. In the present case, the author 
was neither naive nor critical. Conse- 
quently, he could present only a slice of 
life, and his play, which leaves us floun- 
dering in “life,” is therefore not quite 
art. It is merely the material for art, 
as sO many contemporary realistic Amer- 
ican plays are. It is fortunate only that 
both the playwright and the perform- 
ers make segments of that material in- 
trinsically interesting as milieu and char- 
acter drawing. 


A similar state of suspension was pres- 
ent in another play, The Strong Are 
Lonely, which Eva Le Gallienne adapt- 
ed from an Austrian play that had had 
a long run in Paris. The drama is an 
account of a short-lived Catholic-Social- 
ist utopia in eighteenth-century Para- 
guay under the rule of Jesuits dedicated 
to making the kingdom of God a social 
reality. Violently fought by self-interest- 
ed plantation owners whose Indian la- 
borers were fleeing to Paraguay, under- 
mined by court intrigue across the At- 
lantic, and dissolved by instructions from 
the headquarters of the Jesuit order, the 
Paraguayan utopia came to a tragic end. 
There is enough material here for sev- 
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eral plays, and all of it might have 
made absorbing dialectics and drama— 
if Shaw had written the play. Instead, 
The Strong Are Lonely succeeds only 
in dramatizing the anguish of the Jesuit 
leader of the Paraguayan commune who 
has to dissolve it in accordance with his 
vow of absolute obedience to the head 
of the Jesuit order. Questions are raised 
here only to be begged, although not 
without some dramatic labor and consid- 
erable wordage. Ruling over a large 
Indian population, the idealistic Jesuits 
introduced a benign autocracy or theo- 
cratic totalitarianism into the New 
World. Morally, it was vastly superior 
to the individual enterprise of the Span- 
iards, who exploited the Indians sel- 
fishly. Yet, was the utter dependency of 
the Indians upon their religious rulers 
approvable? Once the latter were forced 
to abandon their subjects, the well- 
armed natives, lacking independence 
and a strong leadership of their own, 
fell an easy prey to the rapacious land- 
owners against whom the Jesuits had 
defended them. But there are also larger 
questions: Is the effort to establish social 
justice on earth mere vanity and pride— 
since man is intrinsically corrupt? Does 
social amelioration divert man from the 
longing for the kingdom of heaven? 
And is obedience to the religious order a 
higher duty than one’s duty to mankind 
and to the love of one’s fellowmen? 


It would require considerable space 
merely to set down these and other ques- 
tions with the refinement and precision 
they deserve; and they couldn’t be ade- 
quately set down, indeed, without the 
talent of a Shaw for discourse. In this 
play, too, only the material for these 
questions was successfully set down by 
the author, and that being the case, 
they could not be resolved or even 
dramatized unambiguously. The same 
irresolution characterized the stage direc- 
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tor, and even the moving performance 
of Victor Francen reduced itself to a 
series of attitudes. A stalemate in play- 
writing inevitably stagnates the perform- 
ance of the role that carries the main 
dramatic line. It is understandable that 
the author should arrive at this stale- 
mate, since he does not appear to be a 
courageous or particularly independent 
thinker. But this fact precisely defines 
the limits of his work. It, too, is a 
“slice’’—a slice of history, and no more 
than that; that is, history noted with 
sympathy rather than shaped into art by 
a passionate intellect, as was the case in 
Saint Joan, for example. The subject 
being remote to the Broadway public, 
The Strong Are Lonely could not sur- 
vive on Broadway solely on its historical 
interest. 


Being more “topical” on Broadway, 
the story of a Negro boy’s perturbations 
in a New England town given in Louis 
Peterson’s Take a Giant Step started 
with better chances of finding an audi- 
ence. The play has been variously de- 
scribed as vivid, fresh, warm, and mov- 
ing, and the performance of Fred 
O’Neal as the adolescent’s father and of 
Louis Gossett as the lad, along with at- 
tractive acting by the women who play 
his mother and grandmother, make the 
adjectives entirely appropriate. The 
young Negro learns the reality of racial 
discrimination in the vaguely tolerant 
white community in which his well- 
intentioned parents have reared him, 
and he slowly adjusts himself to a 
reality he cannot alter as he renounces 
his boyhood school friends before they 
completely renounce their childhood 
friendship for him. There is a moving 
dignity in this conclusion, which comes 
after the lad has hit out against his 
circumstances by trying in vain to de- 
bauch himself in a disreputable corner. 
The play is welcome for its understand- 
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ing treatment of persons rather than 
issues, in a context of issues. 

The range and interest of Take a 
Giant Step are, however, measured chief- 
ly by the fact that the major part of the 
action pushes into the foreground of 
the drama only the familiar picture of 
an adolescent making characteristic mis- 
takes with ladies of easy virtue and of 
his parents being expectedly bewildered 
by his conduct. Toward the material of 
the play, the author brings only a “slice 
of life” attitude, accounted a virtue in 
his case only because of the both aesthe- 
tically and intellectually irrelevant fact 
that New York critics have been ac- 
customed to propagandistic treatments 
of the “Negro problem.” The penetra- 
tion in this play is less notable than the 
picturization familiar in ordinary real- 
ism. The sense of “solidarity” and the 
communication which Take a Giant 
Step provides rise no higher than the 
assurance that the Negro characters are 
so “human,” which is, after all, tautolo- 
gy in any work that gives a realistic pre- 
sentation of characters. We are left ulti- 
mately only with “sympathy,” the weak- 
est element in Louis Jouvet’s triad of 
dramatic virtues—weakest because least 
challenging to mind and spirit and the 
least bracing experience in playgoing. 
Not surprisingly, then, even the admirers 
of the play and the production have 
been aware of considerable lagging in 
the movement of the drama. It is difh- 
cult not to like Take a Giant Step, but 
this “liking” of a play is hardly the ma- 
jor experience that vital theatre affords. 


Ill 


The question of sympathy, however, 
brings us to the outstanding play in the 
current mode of theatre, Tea and Sym- 
pathy, beautifully written by Robert 
Anderson—who now joins Williams, 
Miller, and Inge as the comparatively 
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young playwrights upon whom our stage 
must rest its hopes at present. Tactfully 
staged by Elia Kazan and _ sensitively 
played by Deborah Kerr in the role of 
a schoolmaster’s wife and by John Kerr 
in the role of a boarding-school student 
misjudged by school and parent alike 
as a homosexual, Tea and Sympathy has 
deservedly won the support of critics 
and playgoers. The story itself is appeal- 
ing, with its demonstration of how ob- 
tuseness or callousness on the part of 
classmates and their elders can wreck 
a boy’s life. And the plot acquires a 
novel and bold twist that takes Tea and 
Sympathy out of the “Young Woodley” 
category of school plays when the school- 
master’s wife gives herself to the boy 
after his fiasco with a local tart in 
order to assure him on the score of his 
questioned masculinity. This is more 
than a twist of plot, however, because 
Mr. Anderson has related it to tensions 
in the domestic life of the woman, given 
the action as much psychological credi- 
bility as is possible under the circum- 
stances, and treated the rapprochement 
of boy and married woman with as much 
delicacy as anyone could desire. 


Tea and Sympathy, in fact, leaves no 
doubt about Robert Anderson’s talent, 
which I have been privileged to ob- 
serve burgeoning rather inconspicuous- 
ly during the past seven or eight years. 
Since it is a talent quite in accord with 
the theatre of sensibility that has re- 
placed the more arduous and bludgeon- 
ing theatre of the past few decades in 
America, our stage is fortunate. If it is 
to forego the possibility of being a the- 
atre of large passions, it had better learn 
to treat small one with the taste, insight, 
and feeling appropriate to them. Mr. 
Anderson possesses these qualities in 
abundance, and our professional stage 
has the resources or can acquire the re- 
sources to measure up to the require- 
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ments of his kind of playwriting. More- 
over, there is room in his art, as there 
certainly is in his sensitive intelligence, 
for the defense of civilized values and 
for criticism of a deviation from them 
on the part of individuals. Mr. Ander- 
son is able not only to create characters 
but te bring them to the bar of judg- 
ment without destroying them as char- 
acters. This ability alone would suffice 
to give his playwriting some measure of 
significance as well as a large measure 
of persuasiveness and attractiveness. 
No Promethean drama, of course, can 
come from this kind of writing, in which 
sympathy rather than passion (whether 
of emotion or mind and whether tragic 
or comic in spirit) is involved. It ap- 
pears, however, that Promethean play- 
writing is the one thing we cannot ex- 
pect on Broadway or in London’s West 
End. Perhaps it would not be appre- 
ciated at present, if it did make an ap- 
pearance, and our current professional 
theatre seems singularly ill-adapted to its 
demands, Our present forte is the little 
realistic drama, and our present news- 
paper criticism is most at ease with that 
kind of drama, as the glowing reception 
of last season’s Picnic would indicate. 
Theatre of this nature, to which Tea and 
Sympathy makes a distinguished contri- 
bution, plays a small gambit for a sensi- 
tized, if not particularly stimulated, 
public. When the work is managed as 
well as it has been in this case by au- 
thorship and stage direction, one can 
only be pleased and grateful. For this 
kind of theatre can also be made to ap- 
pear appallingly vapid. There are dan- 
gers of attenuation and banality in re- 
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lying on the small perceptions and 
sympathies unless the author’s feeling 
is genuine and his skill is considerable, 
as they are in Mr. Anderson’s case, and 
unless the same virtues are manifest in 
the stage production. 

It is also fortunate that we are fairly 
adept at coping with this kind of drama, 
as we certainly are not in treating or 
responding to sophisticated comedy or 
farce such as Roussin’s Paris and Lon- 
don trifle, The Little Hut. In spite of 
the publicized sophistication of New 
York and its Broadway, we are, as a 
matter of fact, quite elephantine in man- 
aging this kind of continental make- 
believe, as the New York production of 
The Little Hut proved. In one way or 
another, the other light offerings of the 
early season revealed a similar awkward- 
ness, whether these were solo miscellan- 
ies, not excluding At Home with Ethel 
Waters, or comedies such as Late Love, 
in which the wheels of contrivance sim- 
ply failed to grind rapidly and gaily 
enough. We had the knack of theatri- 
cal sophistication once, I believe, in the 
twenties and early thirties, as many a 
Lunt production showed. We have lost 
the touch—and the taste—for gay the- 
atricalism. We are more in sympathy 
with “sympathy” than with playfulness, 
cleverness, or skepticism, these days. It 
would seem, then, that we are not serious 
enough for high seriousness or frivolous 
enough for real frivolity. We are more 
inclined to follow the golden mean at 
present, and there is only one thing 
wrong with that policy: the golden 
mean usually lacks both gold and gilt on 
the stage. 


NINTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE MEETING 


MARY ELEANOR CIACCIO 


Not long ago the few people who took 
children’s theatre seriously worked with- 
out benefit of kindred enthusiasm, in- 
spirational leaders, or a chance to ex- 
plain their own discoveries. Today, 
thanks to farsighted members of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, no one need work in a vacuum. 
For nine years the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, now a Division of AETA, 
has provided a meeting ground for all. 
That this is important to educators, 
volunteers, and professional theatre peo- 
ple was apparent in their eager attend- 
ance at the ninth annual Children’s 
Theatre Conference Meeting. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-five delegates met at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., 
during the week of August 24, 1953, and 
over half that number also attended the 
preceding workshop sessions. Adelphi 
College and ANTA co-sponsored the 
meeting. 

I 

Workshops offered specialized train- 
ing in the technical aspects of children’s 
theatre. Dr. Agnes Snyder of the Adel- 
phi Education Department set their 
tone in her keynote speech, “Stage for 
Learning”: “The best that we adults 


Mary Eleanor Ciaccio has until recently been 
Consultant on Children’s Theatre for the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America, and is 
now Chairman of Public Relations and Public- 
ity for CTC. 


can do for children is to help them find 
the stage on which they can best play 
their parts, each cast in the role best 
suited to him. . . . I like to think of 
children’s theatre not as a compart- 
mentalized separate entity in the edu- 
cational field but as a closely interwoven 
part of the total educational fabric.” 


As the week passed Dr. Snyder’s “total 
educational fabric” grew larger. New 
delegates joined those who had attended 
the workshops and a memorable open- 
ing session was held on August 26, Con- 
ference greetings were extended by Dor- 
othy Kester, Chairman of the 1953 Con- 
vention Program; Grace Stanistreet, 
Chairman of Local Arrangements; Ken- 
neth L. Graham, CTC Director; Bar- 
nard Hewitt, President of AETA; and 
Clarence Derwent, President of ANTA. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, President 
Emeritus of Vassar College, delivered 
the main address, “Communication Ver- 
sus Exhibition.” 


Highlight of the first general assembly 
meeting was the tribute paid to Wini- 
fred Ward, Professor Emeritus at North- 
western University. Paul Dawson Eddy, 
President of Adelphi College, presented 
to her the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters on behalf of the col- 
lege and in the presence of her many 
children’s theatre friends and co-work- 
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ers, to whom she has been a great in- 
spiration. 

During the first afternoon, Anna Sok- 
olow discussed “Theatre and the Dance”; 
the Governing Board held an open 
meeting; and President and Mrs. Eddy 
received delegates at their home on the 
campus. Miss Sokolow’s discussion em- 
phasized the importance of dance as 
an integral part of the stage picture. 
Later in the week Robert Moulton dem- 
onstrated the dance technique used by 
him in directing children’s theatre pro- 
ductions. Both discussion and demon- 
stration were important to the delegates, 
for they pointed out the value of rhyth- 
mic movement in telling a story and 
illustrated the need for the use of the 
allied art in production. 

Outstanding among the desires of 
those who work in children’s theatre 
are good scripts and standards for chil- 
dren’s theatre productions. To assist 
the delegates in determining what makes 
a good script and how to judge stand- 
ards, reviews of newly published and 
unpublished scripts were presented, 
along with four productions. In a panel 
discussion, standards for a good play 
were set down as: entertainment, with 
situations and characters identifiable 
with the child; answering the psycho- 
logical needs of the child; and offering 
educational value. Grace Price discussed 
three new scripts produced successfully 
by her company: The Little Lame 
Prince, Rip Van Winkle, and Beauty 
and the Beast. Babar the Elephant, an 
opera for children, was reviewed by Mrs. 
Berazousky. Written in a contemporary 
style, this piece has proven in perform- 
ance that children’s taste in music is 
just as modern as their taste in food, 
clothing, etc. Evelyn Hubbard, producer 
of Hiawatha by James Norris, felt that 
the play requires older children as ac- 
tors, but the script appeals to all ages. 
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The Golden Goose as reviewed by Rob- 
erta Lanouette was cited as delightful 
entertainment, and adaptable to any 
audience. The script may be obtained 
from George Savage, AETA Manuscript 
Play Service, at U.C.L.A. 

Dorothy V. Harlan read a part of 
her script Raggedy Ann and Andy. A 
critique was led by Ann Matlack, who 
asks the following questions in judging 
any script, “Is there emotional appeal? 
Is the idea worth working on? What 
about the plot? What is at stake? Does 
it grow? Are the characters well thought 
out? Are the conflicts overcome by trial 
of the characters or by ‘gimmicks’?” 

Miss Kay Kayser of Denver University 
urged established children’s theatre peo- 
ple to do research work with the child 
audience, and encouraged producers to 
follow with integrity the playwright’s 
script. 

Capsule Philosophies of What a Chil- 
dren’s Play Should Be was the topic of 
a panel led by James Popovich. Martha 
Bennett King explained what the CT 
playwright wants to do with theatre: 
try to express the theme—the most im- 
portant factor—as clearly as_ possible; 
focus properly on the essentials of char- 
acterization, beauty, and humor; give 
the story realism but at the same time 
infuse into it the fantasy which is in 
the world. 

Rosemary Musil considers the child 
the major element and suggests that 
these factors be considered by the CT 
playwright: children are practical and 
scientific, children want recognition; 
therefore, use natural solutions to prob- 
lems in the play, give children situa- 
tions they can enjoy, give children mod- 
ern comedy so they can laugh more. 
Aurand Harris says people always say, 
“More and better plays for children.” 
Individual evaluations differ, he believes, 
and disagreement causes difficulty for 
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the playwright; there are no right or 
‘wrong plays—only opinions. There is 
a real need for encouraging CT play- 
wrights. Madge Miller suggests that a 
play should be pleasurable on impact; 
should be believable and create an illu- 
sion of reality. It should be memorable 
upon reflection, instilling in the child 
an attitude which is sound, wholesome, 
and ethical. It should cultivate taste and 
‘discrimination in the child audience. 


Sara Spencer explained the problems 
involved in selling a play to a publisher. 
‘The publisher considers literary stand- 
ards and principles; cost and royalty 
remuneration. As an editor she suggests 
that playwrights choose fresh material 
from history and the Bible, or write 
original modern themes. It is important 
that CT playwrights write primarily be- 
cause they have something to say to 
children, and that they plan incidents 
and not merely words to illustrate any 


meanings implicit in the story. Finding 
a good play is of first importance to 
the producer, but saving on royalties 
is often false economy. 


II 


The four productions presented be- 
fore the Conference represented dif- 
ferent types of producing groups. 
Each was evaluated by a panel. The 
Thirteen Clocks, adapted by Grace Stan- 
istreet from the story by James Thurber, 
was presented by Adelphi College. Al- 
though Mr. Thurber has not given per- 
mission for public use of the script, the 
panel agreed that the Thurber touch 
and poetic quality were retained in the 
speeches and scenes. Pinocchio, adapted 
and directed by Kay Rockefeller, was 
presented at the Kaufmann Theatre, 
YMHA, New York City. Since Mrs. 
Rockefeller had used excerpts from 
the production to illustrate her pro- 
duction workshop, it was viewed with 
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great interest. Although lacking some 
of the romping brashness of the orig- 
inal, this version has charm. Children’s 
World Theatre presented the only pro- 
fessional production, Rapunzel and the 
Witch, by George Melanos. Because the 
Conference is most anxious to see a 
professional company do an excellent 
script excellently, those present were 
very demanding of Rapunzel. Suspense 
and dramatic action seemed good, but 
re-emphasis in script and acting are 
needed. Specific suggestions for revision 
have been offered to the company. Vol- 
unteers from the Junior League of 
Stamford, Connecticut presented Cin- 
derella by Ann Marshall Cronin as an 
example of the kind of theatre trouped 
yearly during school hours. The script 
faithfully followed the traditional tale; 
and although trouping imposes produc- 
tion limitations, the amateur cast, crew, 
and director gave a very fine perform- 
ance. 


At the demonstration of new tech- 
nical developments, Jean Rosenthal, 
president of Theatre Production Serv- 
ice, told the conference delegates that 
the longest strides in this area have 
been in the field of television. Televi- 
sion’s demands for efficiency, mobility, 
and economy make it advantageous to 
adopt these advances for children’s thea- 
tre use. Assisted by Nan Porcher, Miss 
Rosenthal demonstrated a number of 
recently developed or improved tech- 
nical items. Principal among these were 
the PAR-38 flood lamp put out by 
General Electric in an improved version 
with colored glass. This lamp, effective 
for border lights, does not need a re- 
flector but has a tendency to overheat. 
The smaller Lekolites are again being 
put to good use because of -their ease 
of handling and economy. Fresnels, with 
their short focus, are ideal for puppetry. 

Century Lighting is re-utilizing the 
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shaping advantages in ellipsoidal in- 
struments with stock item inserts of 
punched out aluminum templates which 
create interesting projected effects. Mi- 
cro slides—used in connection with sets 
of pen, brush, paints, and solvent—can 
be used for working out cloud and 
similar effects. Celastic is proving a 
real boon for mask making and for 
preparing other plastic props or set 
pieces now usually made of papier- 
maché. Even more promising, according 
to Miss Rosenthal, is current research 
in molded rubber for heavier plastic 
scenery, especially exteriors, which will 
be able to be rolled up when not in 
use. For effects, fog is produced elec- 
trically by a smoke powder placed in 
a porcelain socket; and cold fire, an old 
circus or carnival product rediscovered 
by television, makes an excellent fire 
effect but is heavy on the smoke. Fi- 
nally, flash powder used in a wire cov- 
ered box hooked up on an electric cir- 
cuit produces a fine flash puff. 


III 


Discussion groups allowed the dele- 
gates to meet in small sessions according 
to their special interests. College and 
university people took up the problem 
of fitting trouping into the students’ 
schedules. Students at Denison Univer- 
sity register for a three credit laboratory 
course which is scheduled to meet reg- 
ularly. As far as possible, rehearsals, 
workshops, and productions are ar- 
ranged during class hours, with addi- 
tional work on Saturday mornings. Syra- 
cuse plays on Fridays and Saturdays, so 
that the students miss a minimum of 
class work. It was further pointed out 
that administrations recognize the pub- 
licity value of children’s theatre tours 
and are willing to excuse students from 
class under these circumstances. The 
University of Delaware considers the 
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tour a departmental field trip and the 
company plays eleven performances in 
a Wednesday-through-Saturday period. 
The greater distances covered by the 
University of Utah prohibit short cuts, 
and the University has attempted to 
solve the problem by giving enough ac- 
ademic credit for the tours so that 
students can be withdrawn from regu- 
lar classes for one semester during the 
tour. 

Northwestern’s series now consists of 
six productions: three for the upper 
elementary group and three for the very 
young group. Rita Criste has found it 
necessary to write her own plays for 
the younger group. They run no longer 
than an hour without breaks but in- 
clude some audience activity to release 
tensions. The plays are acted and the 
technical work is performed by seventh- 
and eighth-grade children who have 
had four years of creative dramatics in 
the Evanston system. Adults are not 
permitted to sit with the children dur- 
ing performances. 

Those present firmly believed that 
children’s theatre has a definite place 
in the college curriculum. Courses ap- 
peal most frequently to graduate stu- 
dents who find the work required for 
jobs, students preparing for elementary 
education, art and music majors who 
find a relationship between this work 
and their specialty, and in-service teach- 
ers who are contacted through special 
workshops in the schools or in summer 
sessions. The type of course which could 
fill these diverse needs varies. Those 
found most successful are: Syracuse’s 
“three-level” course of seminar struc- 
tured through bibliography, lectures, 
and project; and creative dramatics as 
a unit in children’s theatre, literature, 
art, music, and dance courses. The 
group was reminded of a recent survey 
indicating that only a very small num- 
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ber of colleges make any pretense of 
offering children’s theatre work. After 
discussion the group agreed that chil- 
dren’s theatre without course work is 
educationally valid, but that courses 
without the possibilities for actual work 
in the field are largely useless. 

High school representatives faced the 
problems of suitable material, standards, 
and publicity. The following were sug- 
gested as especially suitable for high- 
school students to present to an audience 
of elementary-school children: plays 
from the publication First Performance 
by Comer and MacAlvay; Land of the 
Dragon by Madge Miller; The Stolen 
Prince and Princess by Totheroth; and 
Rip Van Winkle and The Three Bears, 
available from the Children’s Theatre 
Press. 

As a way to raise audience standards, 
Dina Rees Evans of Cleveland Heights 
High School allows students to see 
scenes from her productions during class 
periods. To help publicize performances 
she has established a Players’ Mothers 
Club. Other devices were suggested: 
perform scenes during assembly pro- 
grams, give prizes to those selling the 
most tickets, invite parents affiliated 
with school organizations to a few re- 
hearsals, and use the local radio and 
press facilities. 

Another panel included representa- 
tives of private studios and community 
agencies. Susan Ott of the Keene Chil- 
dren’s Theatre explained that the thea- 
tre is given $1500 a year by the Com- 
munity Chest and the use of municipal 
buildings. Classes consist of creative 
drama for children, teen-agers, and 


adults. Four or five productions are 
given yearly, along with a small in- 
formal show given by beginning creative 
drama students. Total enrollment is lim- 
ited to one hundred. Four performances 
of each show are given during school 


hours in the high school. The season 
is from September to June; and a season 
ticket is $1.00, with $.25 charged for 
individual admissions. There is one 
paid director, and a governing board 
consisting of interested community peo- 
ple. Teen-agers have a junior board and 
committees to assist with the produc- 
tion. Keene Teachers College also sends 
students to help. 

The Baltimore Experimental ‘Thea- 
tre, as explained by Patti Potts, is also 
a community agency and a member of 
the Council of Social Agencies. It is 
supported by memberships and admis- 
sions. There is a paid staff of eight do- 
ing full- or part-time work. They in- 
clude a business manager, a_ technical 
director, a music director, the director 
and three assistants, and a secretary. 
Four major productions by the main 
theatre, four by the branches, and one 
professional performance by adults 
make up the season. There is a board 
for the main theatre and subsidiary 
boards in the branches, with committees 
of volunteers in each location. 


Hazel Aamodt maintains a private 
studio with a registration of 150-200. 
Creative work is done in classes, and 
plays are trouped to schools as fund- 
raising projects sponsored by PTA’s. 
Fees range from $15.00 to $35.00 per 
performance. The season corresponds 
with the school year. In the summer, 
puppet shows are presented under the 
sponsorship of the Park Board, and an 
outdoor, lakeside production is given. 

Nancy Stamey concluded the session 
with a report on the Raleigh Children’s 
Theatre, now five years old. It is sup- 
ported jointly by municipal funds, and 
the board is ‘made up of representa- 
tives of eight agencies. Three produc- 
tions are given, and a season ticket is 
$1.00. All children are eligible for try- 
outs. In the summer the Recreation 
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Department sponsors creative drama on 
the playgrounds and an outdoor pro- 
duction. 


IV 


One aim of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference is the establishment of 
standards in all programs. Delegates at- 
tending the session on Children’s Thea- 
tre as a Community Project heard a 
panel with representatives from a rec- 
reation department, a professional com- 
pany, and a community theatre tell 
how their projects had been established. 
Robert Freidel, speaking on recreation, 
said, ‘Sell the city fathers and keep 
selling them” through good demonstra- 
tion and planned co-operation. Char- 
lene Schmelzer of the Kansas City Com- 
munity Children’s Theatre stressed the 
importance of a basic goal that allows 
for long-range planning. Jane Bass 
urged the use of CTC’s regional organi- 
zations and chairmen for exchange of 
information. Frances Schramm, _rep- 
resenting Children’s World Theatre, 
pointed out the helpfulness to a pro- 
ducer of co-operation with and between 
community organizations and explained 
that if information is cleared regionally 
the maximum number of children can 
be reached throughout the country. 


These suggestions were offered as cri 
teria for determining good children’s 
theatre activities: a healthy diet combin- 
ing formal theatre and creative dra- 
matics; competent leadership; good 
scripts that are entertaining and that 
appeal to the age group of the audience; 
evaluation of productions on an imper- 
sonal and noncompetitive basis; business 
management as well as art; a well- 
planned program that will reach the en- 
tire community; and professional com- 
panies that set the standards for all 
producing groups. 

A discussion of how to bridge the gap 
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between children and teen-age audiences 
brought out three conclusions: there 
should be a clearly defined age category 
made to divide teen-age groups; writers. 
are needed and should be encouraged: 
to write for the teen-age audience, but 


a better pattern should be set; a study 


should be made throughout the CTC 
regions concerning both participating 
teen-agers and the teen-age audience. It 


was agreed that if leaders in the com- 


munity will create interest in a program 
and provide competent leadership for it, 
any community large or small can have 
a community children’s theatre of high: 
standards. 


An informative panel presented the 
facts on community responsibilities to- 
children. Dorothy Robin of the Nassau 
County Council of Social Agencies at- 
tacked the problem from the civic side. 
Urging people to study their communi- 
ties to determine the most needed ac- 
tivities and services, she advocated the 
use of community councils. William 
Kolodny of New York’s YMHA outlined 
community cultural responsibilities as: 
offering participation in the arts start- 


ing as early as possible; giving everyone 


an opportunity to learn something 
about all arts but especially encouraging 
the pursuit of the art in which the indi- 
vidual is most. interested; encouraging 
children and adults to attain mastery 
of at least one art technique for the in- 


spiration which such mastery gives to. 


everyday life. 


Irma Hewlett of Adelphi College, 


speaking on mental health, urged that 
those teaching children should know 
their subject and the child, but first 
know themselves. The Junior Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild wishes to provide 


children with a knowledge of the arts. 


which school activities cannot provide. 


This was explained by Evelyn Auslan-- 
der, in speaking on educational respon-. 
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sibilities of a community to children. 
The art may either be brought to the 
child or the child be taken to the art; 
but in any case people who want a local 
organization to provide the experience 
must be willing to work for its establish- 
ment. Children living near New York 
City can attend student performances of 
the Metropolitan Opera through mem- 
bership in the Junior Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. In the past ten years over 
two and a half million children have 
attended student performances. 


The group meeting on radio and 
television opened with the showing of 
the film New Vision or Television. Pre- 
liminary remarks included facts on the 
growth of television from 1947, when 
there were 10,000 sets, to today, when 
the number is 26,000,000. The FCC has 
recently made available 247 channels for 
educational TV stations. The best source 
for information and guidance on educa- 
tional TV can be obtained from the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision and The National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, both 
in Washington, D. C. 


Dorothy McFadden, of the New York 
Times Children’s Book Fair and author 
of Lynn Dekker, TV Apprentice, ex- 
plained that the criteria for children’s 
programs established by the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters were intended mainly to 
stretch the child’s mind and imagina- 
tion. She deplored the infrequency of 
programs on handicrafts, but cited new 
areas for educational programs such as 
those in zoos, at the circus, and in 
science generally. Her suggestions as to 
suitable subject matter included: drama- 
tization of books, topical junior news- 
reels, and more museum programs. In 
her view, TV producers are prejudiced 
against: amateurs, paying a whole cast 
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for a children’s show, and those people 
who really know children. 

Fairytale Theatre, a radio program 
started eight years ago in Cleveland, was 
explained by Barbara Coulson, writer- 
director. A sponsored program, it is 
thirty minutes in length and uses mostly 
a cast of thirteen- and fourteen-year-old 
children. The schools co-operate by col- 
lecting listeners’ illustrations of charac- 
ters that have appeared on the pro- 
gram. The playgrounds encourage the 
building of box sets for the stories the 
children have heard. In conclusion, 
Miss Coulson noted that publishers can 
be educated to the value of promoting 
books by radio dramatization. 

The panel discussion, The Play by 
Children, concerned itself with such 
problems as: which children, what play 
material, and how the young people 
may best be directed. The first speaker, 
Ella Heimbrodt, believed there should 
be creative-dramatics classes all year for 
children from the fourth through the 
eighth grade. Secondary-school children 
and children below eighth grade who 
have had experience and creative dra- 
matics are most desirable for casting in 
three-act plays. 

Marion Edwards expressed the opin- 
ion that youngsters should be allowed 
to read plays and to help make their 
own selection. She observed that young 
people’s choices seem to be changing 
from the stark things to simple whole- 
someness; but that the truly helpful 
director must always strive to find out 
what children are reaching for in this 
world of changing ideas. 

In considering direction, Mabel 
Wright suggested that performances. 
given by children for other children 
should usually be prepared in.the man- 
ner of creative dramatics. This would 
hold also in the case of high-school stu- 
dents, who should be offered choices 
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commensurate with their age level— 
though the formal play of course sets 
certain restrictions. In general, theatre 
imposes discipline from within. It 
teaches young people how to get along 
together, and to submerge individual 
desires for the welfare of the group. In 
the ideal situation, children do partici- 
pate because they wish to, but each 
should be made to feel his responsi- 
bilities. 
Vv 


During the Progress Reports meeting, 
Kenneth Graham presented the Oper- 
ating Code for acceptance by the mem- 
bership; and the slate for 1953-1955 pre- 
sented by the nominations committee 
was unanimously elected. The new of- 
ficers include: Director, Sara Spencer; 
Assistant Director, Paul Kozelka; Gov- 
erning Board, Agnes Haage, Martha 
Bennett King, and Lillian Voorhees. 


Reports of the following standing 
committees were given (with delegates 
receiving mimeographed copies): Royal- 
ties, Robert Kase: College Curriculum, 
Mouzon Law; Directory and Public Re- 
lations, Mary Eleanor Ciaccio; Budget, 
Charlene Schmelzer; TV, Rose R. Cow- 
en; New Plays, Albert Mitchell. 

Isabel Burger, representing Liaison 
with ANTA, urged that as many as 
possible become ANTA members. Also 
reporting on Placement, Mrs. Burger 
stated that CTC has joined with the 
AETA Placement Committee and that 
the work begun two years ago is con- 
tinuing. 

Campton Bell announced his hopes 
for publishing four editions of the News- 
letter next year. During the meeting he 
distributed a conference edition. 

On Thursday, August 27, the confer- 
ence journeyed to New York City to 
enjoy the facilities of the YMHA and to 
attend a dinner meeting at the Beekman 
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Tower Hotel. At dinner, Mr. Francis 
Robinson, Assistant Manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, spoke of 
the interest of the Association in opera 
for children. Frances Bowen presented 
two humorous characterizations, entitled 
“The Children Do It All” and “Dress 
Rehearsal At Children’s Theatre.” 

Mr. Igor Baketoff, Director of the 
Community Symphony Orchestra of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, in speaking of his 
past association with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, observed that it is ne- 
cessary to create a love for music in 
children. Borrowing the techniques of 
visual education, the Philharimonic So- 
ciety presented the form of a symphony 
with the aid of a light board; presented 
a children’s opera using a cartoonist to 
stress its action; demonstrated the sym- 
phonic instruments; and commissioned 
the writing of opera for children based 
on children’s literature. In Fort Wayne, 
the orchestra goes to the schools upon 
invitation and selects music to stimulate 
the children’s imaginations. 

The motivation and integration of 
music was demonstrated by Virginia 
Reineke, of the Children’s Experimental 
Theatre in Baltimore, Maryland. Using 
six boys and girls from the Theatre, she 
showed how music could motivate cer- 
tain rhythmical and mood exercises. A 
scene from the play Merry Go Seek dem- 
onstrated how music could be used to 
make a play more effective in helping 
to establish mood and atmosphere for 
the audience and in developing charac- 
ter by the actors. 

The sights of CTC are not limited 
to the United States, if one is to judge 
by the conference interest in interna- 
tional children’s theatre activities. Rosa- 
mond Gilder, Theatre Representative 
in UNESCO, outlined the events of the 
International Theatre Institute and 
stressed their importance. “We need 
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international meetings in theatre for 
assistance in our problems; to help fos- 
ter related international organizations, 
such as the one for theatre historians 
started in England; and because inter- 
national thinking in theatre is becoming 
very natural and efforts for development 
of new organizations should be made 
without overlapping. We can be of 
great help in this country by giving more 
support than ever to International The- 
atre Month in March, 1954.” 

Also on the program were Richard 
Adams, reporting on the thrilling expe- 
riences of planning and executing the 
Denison University tour of England; 
Hazel Robertson, formerly of the Palo 
Alto Children’s Theatre, who is conduct- 
ing an educational survey in the Middle 
East; and Isabel Burger, CTC represen- 
tative to the second International Con- 
ference on Theatre for Children and 
Youth. As a result of the Conference 
and of five weeks of concentrated work 
in Germany, Mrs. Burger is convinced 
that there is a strong feeling for creative 
dramatics and dramatic training all over 
the world, and a strong need for govern- 
ment subsidies in support of such acti- 
vities. 


VI 


At the Madison Conference in 1952, 
regional division as a basis for children’s 
theatre organization had its inception. 
At Adelphi each region reported that 
a survey had been conducted in all states 
and Canada. Formerly unknown pro- 
ducing groups have been discovered 
and information on the various allied 
arts has been gathered. A number of 
regions have held conferences and have 


made plans for panels, demonstrations, 
speakers, and workshops on the local 
level. Although there is no set pattern 
for carrying forward the work of the 
regions, the regional approach to or- 
ganization has clearly been successful. 
It is a strength rather than a weakness 
that each region proceeds in the pattern 
best adapted to its special and peculiar 
needs. 


At the final luncheon meeting, dele- 
gates heard Louise Gifford of Columbia 
University speak on “Human Rela- 
tions, the Moral Basis for Living.” 
Congressman Emanuel Celler explained 
the need for wider sponsorship of the 
arts. A critique of the annual meeting 
was charmingly given by Wilma McNess; 
and a heart-warming recorded message 
from Hughes Mearns was heard. 


It was resolved by those present that 
the Children’s Theatre Conference ex- 
press appreciation to the Board of Re- 
gents of Adelphi College for the pre- 
sentation to Miss Ward of the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters; that indi- 
vidual members of CTC attempt to pro- 
mote the establishing of educational TV 
channels in their own communities; and 
that the 1953 Conference offer recogni- 
tion to the many groups and individuals 
whose careful planning and warm hos- 
pitality added so much to the success of 
the meetings. 


With the benediction given by Doro- 
thy Schwartz, the meeting adjourned. 
As delegates left the Adelphi campus, 
there was a renewed singleness of pur- 
pose, reinforced by new attitudes and 
ideas developed in the course of the 
meetings. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COSTUME DESIGNS 
PUBLISHED IN THEATRE ARTS, 1916-1952 


DOUGLAS A. RUSSELL* 


The present bibliography assumes the 
continuous publication from 1916 
through 1952 of what has here been de- 
signated as Theatre Arts; and the entries 
—though drawn from Theatre Arts 
Magazine, Theatre Arts Monthly, and 
both the earlier and later versions of 
Theatre Arts—are listed by volume and 


page only. 


Albright, Hardie. Costume designs for 
Rostand’s Les Romantiques, presented 
in a formal manner with actors wear- 
ing masks and moving as marionettes; 
produced by Theodore Viehman at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
designs include: Straforel disguised as 
a marquis for Act III, costume for a 
wedding guest, IX (1925), 580. 


Aronson, Boris. Pen and ink sketches for 
the Theatre Incorporated production 
of The Changeling, XXXI (1947), 42. 


. Costume designs for Sanaky’s 
Between Day and Night, X (1926), 


132-133. 


Douglas A. Russell is on the staff (as Costume 
Designer) at Florida State University. 

*For the Design Investigation of the 1953 
Technical Developments Project, of which Joel 
E. Rubin, Stanford University, is Chairman and 
Richard G. Adams, Denison University, is Vice- 
Chairman. In addition to Mr. Russell, the De- 
sign Investigation included the following per- 
sonnel: Virginia Opsvig, Stanford University 
(Consultant); William Allison, Ruger Theatre, 
Honolulu; John T. Douty, University of Kan- 
sas City Playhouse; Chez J. Haehl, Englewood, 
Colo.; Janet K. Smith, Florida State University; 
Don Sobieske, Hayward (Calif.) Union High 
School. 


. Two dancers’ costumes for Gold- 
faden’s The Tenth Commandment, 
XIII (1929), 127-128. 


Ayers, Lemuel. Two costume designs for 
St. Louis Woman, XXX (1946), cover. 


Bakst, Leon. Costume design for d’An- 
nunzio’s adaptation of Phedre for Ida 


Rubenstein, VIII (1924), 65. 
. Design for a nymph in 4fter- 


noon of a Faun for a production by 
the Ballet Russe, IX (1925), 555- 


. Costume design for a Harlequin 
character (female), XVII (1933), 706. 


. Costume design for Schehera- 
zade executed in 1910, XXVIII (1944), 
481. 


Barrett, M. F. Sketch for an eighteenth- 
century figure, VIII (1924), 603. 


Bates, Joan. Costume sketch for Maria in 
Twelfth Night for Duquesne Univer- 
sity Drama Department, XXII (1931), 
512. 


Beaton, Cecil. Costume design for Mrs. 
Erlynne in Lady Windemere’s Fan for 
a production at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, 1946, XXX (1946), 629. 


. Three costume designs for The 
Ideal Husband (a movie): Two gowns 
for Lady Chiltern and one for Lady 
Markby, XXXI (1947), 26. 


Bel Geddes, Norman. Costume designs 
for the Max Reinhardt production of 
The Miracle: Designs for a_ bird 
catcher, a choir boy, a clergyman, a 
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functionary, the Prince as a puppet, a 
gentleman guest, an executioner, and 
an officer, VIII (1924), 179-182. 


. Costume designs for two of the 
Jews in Lazarus Laughed, XI (1927), 


331-332. 


. Four costume designs for a pup- 
pet theatre: The Sandman and the 
Father in Hansel and Gretel, and two 
characters in Bluebeard, XII (1928), 
465-466. 


. Four designs for John Mase- 
field’s tragedy, The Faithful, II 


(1919), 191. 


Bracque, George. Designs for Tartuffe as 
produced in Paris by Louis Jouvet: 
Tartuffe, Elmire’s first and last act 
costumes, Dorine, Valére, Marianne, 
XXXIV (1950), 36-38. 


Berard, Christian. A classical costume 
sketch, XXXV (1951), 32. 


Bernstein, Aline. Diagrams of costumes 
for The Little Clay Cart as turned 
over to the workshop of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, IX (1925), 517-519. 


. Design and working details for 
a costume for Caesar and Cleopatra, 
IX (1925), 520. 


Bevan, Frank Poole. Costume designs 
for the symbolic figures in the pageant 
Control produced at Yale University, 
XIV (1930), 714. 


. Costume designs for a Yale Uni- 
versity production of Faust: Mephi- 
stopheles, Faust as a scholar, Martha, 
and Valentine, XXXIII (1949), 51-52. 


Bird, Laura Lee. Student costume de- 
signs for Missouri State College for 
Women production of the Mikado, 


XVI (1932), 559- 


Blanch, Mrs. Leslie. Costume designs for 
Komisarjevsky’s production of Mac- 
beth at Stratford, XVII (1933), 493- 


Brecht, Mari. Costume design for Kubla 
Khan in the University of Oklahoma 
production of Marco Millions, XVII 


(1933), 575: 
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Bruckman, Karel and Loki. Two cos- 
tume designs for the Little Theatre 
Opera me production of The 
Grand Duchess, XIII (1929), 912. 


. Costume designs for the Little 
Theatre Opera Company’s production 
of The Grand Duchess: The Grand 
Duchess, Fritz, and a drummer boy, 


XIII (1929), gog. 


Carman. Four costumes for the tradi- 
tional Inca drama, Ollantay, by Ri- 
cardo Rojas for a production at the 
National Theatre in Buenos Aires, 
XXIV (1940), 256. 


Calthrop, George E. Costume designs 
for Mirandolina and the Count for 
Eva Le Gallienne’s production of The 
Mistress of the Inn by Goldoni at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre in New York, 
X (1926), 825. 


Chaney, Stewart. Designs for the Helen 
Hayes-Maurice Evans production of 
Twelfth Night: Viola and Malvolio, 
XXIV (1940), 776. 


. Designs for the Leslie Howard 
production of Hamlet: Ophelia, Ham- 
let, the King, and the Queen, XX 
(1936), 905. 

. Two costume designs for A ppol- 
lon Musagete, Stravinsky ballet pro- 
duced by the American Ballet Com- 
pany, XXI (1937), 441. 


. Costume designs for Sir An- 
thony Absolute and Julia in Act IV 
of a London production of The 
Rivals, XXII (1938), 722. 


Chrapowicki, Maryla de. Costume de- 
signs for the piano, the flute, the 
saxophone, and the big bass drum for 
a ballet called The Jazz Shop, IX 


(1925)> 548. 
Craig, Gordon. Headdresses for Mac- 


beth, a production to be presented by 
George Tyler, XII (1928), 804. 


. Sketches for the Three Witches 
in Macbeth, the George Tyler produc- 
tion, XII (1928), 895. 


. Costume sketch for Lady Mac- 
beth, the George Tyler production, 
XII (1928), 771. 
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Czettel, Ladislas. Designs for Violetta in 
Traviata and for Queen Elizabeth in 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart as produced 
by Reinhardt in 1933, XXIV (1940), 
50. 

. Designs for Gustav III and a 
court lady for the Metropolitan 
Opera production of Verdi’s Masked 
Ball, XXV (1940), 884. 


Davenport, Millia. Costume designs for 
Mrs. Frail and Valentine in a Green- 
wich Theatre production of Love for 
Love, IX (1925), 358. 


Depero. Blockprint costume designs for 
Stravinsky’s Chant du Rossignol: A 
court lady and a mandarin, I (1917), 

Dobuzhinsky, Mitislav. Nine designs for 
an opera version of War and Peace by 
Prokofiev, XXXIV (1950), 44-45. 


Donley, Dorothy. A costume design for 
The Knave of Hearis, a production of 
the Dramatics Club of the George 
Washington High School, New York, 
VIII (1924), 600. 


Dos Passos, John. Costume suggestions 
for the Old Bum and the Man in the 
Stove Pipe Hat for The Moon Is a 


Gong produced at the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club, IX (1925), 364. 


du Bois, Raoul Pene. Designs for Two 
Bouquets and another projected ballet 
based on a Polonaise, XXV (1941), 
163. 

Duvernet, Gordon. Six costume designs 
for Twelfth Night as produced by the 
Garrick Players, Kennebunkport, 
Maine, XXI (1937), 441. 


Fedorovitch, Sophie. Costume design for 
Thumbelina, an unproduced ballet, 
XVIII (1934), 185. 


Ffolkes, David. A small design for a cos- 
tume to be worn by Maurice Evans in 


Double Bill, XXXIII (1949), 15. 


. Costume designs for John Tan- 
ner, Ann Whitefield, and Mrs. White- 
field in Man and Superman, XXXI 
(1947), 30-31. 

. Costume design for Highland 
Fling, a ballet to be produced by the 
Ballet Society, XXXI (1947), 27. 
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. Two costume designs for Rosa- 
line in Love’s Labour’s Lost, XXXV 


(1951), 54°55- 

Gaertner, Lilian. Costume designs for 
The Straw Hat presented at the La- 
boratory Theatre, X (1926), 827. 


. Two costume designs for Egypt- 
ian Helen by Richard Strauss, XII 
(1928), 876. 

. Costume sketches for Verges 
and Dogberry, and Conrad and Ur- 
sula, for The American Laboratory 
Theatre Production of Much Ado 
About Nothing, XII (1928), 16. 


Garvani. Costume sketch done in 1840 
for a costume to be worn by Mme. 
George in La Guerre des Servantes, 
XI (1927), 381. 

Goldwasser, Lawrence. Costume design 
for A Contemporary Island, XXXII 


(1948), 41. 

Grunewald, Isaac. Six designs for a pro- 
duction of Oberon at the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, VIII (1924), 345, 346. 


Halicka, Alice. Two designs for Baiser 
de la Fé produced by the American 
Ballet Company, XXI (1937), 414. 


Hammond, Aubrey. Designs for the 
King and the Prince in The Pilgrim 
of Love, VIII (1924), 136. 


Hammond, Natalie Hays. Costume de- 
sign for the second archbishop in a 
thirteenth-century miracle play for 
the Theatre Guild, XVII (1933), 251. 


Harbeson, Georgiana Brown. Costume 
design for a “lace” ballet figure intro- 
duced in John Murray Anderson’s 
Jack and Jill, and a design for a girl 
representing a ship in The Purple 
Cow (both shows being musical re- 
vues), VIII (1924), 730. 


Hofman, Vlatislav. Designs for Goneril, 
Regan, and Cordelia in a production 
of King Lear produced by K. H. Hilar 
at the Prague National Theatre, and 
a design for Richard III produced at 
the same theatre, XXV (1940), 140. 


Holmes, Calvin. Six costume designs for 
The Chalk Circle as produced at the 
Dallas Southwestern School, IX (1935), 


157. 
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Horgon, Paul. Six costume designs for 
the Neighbors in A Tree on the Plains, 
an opera tried out in several parts of 
the country, XXVII (1943), 127. 


Horner, Harry. Costume sketches for 
G. I. Romans in You Bet Your Life, 
a camouflage show for the Army, 
XXVIII (1944), 523-525. 


Hugo, Jean Victor. Costume designs for 
Paris and Juliet in a stylized produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet produced by 
Cocteau in Paris, IX (1925), 559. 


Hyde, James. Two costume designs for 
Turandot as produced at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse, XI (1927), 946. 


Jacoby, Victor. Costume designs for Mrs. 
Coaxer and the Beggar for John Gay’s 
Beggar's Opera presented by Colum- 
bia University, XVIII (1934), 523. 


Jones, Robert Edmond. Design for a 
Russian clown costume for James 
Watts in Uraneff’s production of 
Beak’s The Show Booth, IX (1925), 


505. 
. Designs for characters in Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus, XVI (1932), 305. 


. Design for masquerade costume 
for Claudio and a gown for Ursula in 
Much Ado About Nothing, XVI 


(1932), 303. 


. Masquerade robe for Borachio 
and a gown for Margaret as a waiting 
woman in Much Ado About Nothing, 
XVI (1932), 302. 


. Design for an attendant in Lute 
Song with accompanying detailed in- 
structions to the costumer, XXX 
(1946), 208. 


. Six block printed costume de- 
signs for Caliban of the Yellow Sands, 
I (1916), 28-29. 


. Four costume designs for the 
Birthday of the Infanta, IV (1920), 
135-136. 


Karson, Nat. Four designs for a Negro in- 
terpretation of Macbeth laid in the 
West Indies: Macbeth, Priest, Mur- 
derer, Witch, XX (1936), 434. 
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Lemaire, Charles. Costume designs for 
the heroine in The Poppy, and for the 
Woofus Birds in The Brown Derby, 


IX (1925), 535- 


Locher, Robert E. Two costume de- 
signs for W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged, 


TX (1925), 514. 
MacDermott, Kay. Designs for a Mus- 


tachioed Brazilian, The Baron, and 
Metella in La Vie Parisienne, XVI 
(1932), 276. 

McAndrews, Mary. A design for Pierrot 
in Ben Hecht’s The Wonder Hat, pro- 
duced by the New Haven Theatre 
Guild, VIII (1928), 603. 


Marais, Jean. Design for himself in the 
role of Nero in Racine’s Brittannicus, 
XXXVI (1952), 23. 


Marks, Claude. Designs for Autolycus 
and the Clown in Winter's Tale, the 
Poet in The Birds, and two citizens 
in Julius Caesar, for productions by 
the Marlowe Society, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, XXII (1938), 502. 


. Four designs for a French bal- 
let of the people, Le Ballet des Hum- 
bles, XXIII (1939), 25. 


. Designs for Uncle Tom, Aunt 
Ophelia, Simon Legree, and Phineas 
Fletcher in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for 
New Group Theatre, New Orleans, 
XXIV (1940), 524. 


Mielziner, Jo. Designs for Romeo, the 
Nurse, Montague, and Mercutio for 
the Katharine Cornell production of 
the play, XVIII (1934), 892. 


. Designs for Darcy, Bingley, Ly- 
dia, Jean, Liz, Collins, Bennet, Lady 
Lucas, two young ladies, Fitzwilliam 
Wickam in military dress, Aunt Gardi- 
ner, and Lady Catherine, in Pride 
and Prejudice, XIX (1935), 896-898. 


. Design for John Gielgud as 
Hamlet, XX (1936), 769. 


Minnelli, Vincente. Four designs for At 
Home Abroad: two for “Steamboat 
Whistle” and one for “Death in the 
Afternoon” as well as one for “Fare- 
well My Lovely,” all sketches within 
the show, XX (1936), 44-45. 
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Mitchell, Martha Hatton. Four designs 
for two Danish comedies, Erasmus 
Montanus and Jeppe of the Mountain, 


XXI_ (1937), 592- 


Motley. Design for Miss Cornell in Act 
I of The Doctor's Dilemma as revived 
by Guthrie McClintic in 1941, XXV 


(1941), 201. 


. Design for Miss Cornell as 
Masha in Act I of The Three Sisters, 
XXVIII (1943), 104. 


. Representative designs by Mot- 
ley: Act II design for Miss Cornell in 
The Doctors Dilemma, can-can cos- 
tume for Paint Your Wagon, Queen’s 
costume for Hamlet, a housecoat for 
Peggy Cummings in a modern play, 
design for Rise Stevens as Carmen, 
costume for Iris Mann in The Inno- 
cents, and Gertrude Lawrence’s tea 
gown for Pygmalion, XXXV (1951), 


41. 


Mullins, Joseph. Designs for Miss Foible 
and Mr. Petulant for a revival of The 
Way of the World at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre, IX (1925), 58. 


Nash, Paul. Design for Karsavina in 
The Truth About Russian Dancers, 
XIII (1929), 284. 


Nestor, M. Design for Paco in Triana, 
one of La Argentina’s ballets present- 
ed by Argentina’s Paris Repertory, 
XIII (1929), 751. 


Oenslager, Donald. Costume ideas for 
the birdmen in a moder» version of 
Aristophanes’ The Birds, XIII (1929), 
456. 


Peck, Esther. Two designs for the or- 
chestral drama fashioned from Bor- 
odin’s On the Steps of Central Asia 
and dances from Prince Igor, XII 
(1928), 331. 


. Design for the Little Theatre 
Opera Company’s production of The 
Gypsy Baron, XIII (1929), 912. 


Peters, Rollo. Design for a servant in 
The Taming of the Skrew, X (1926), 
122. 


Petrizky, Anatol. Representative de- 
signs: eccentric dancer for Goleisov- 
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sky at Moscow, comedian’s costume in 
the comedy, Wij, Eunuch in the ballet, 
The Corsair, two designs for The 
Red Poppy, XIV (1930), 255-258. 


Picasso, Pablo. Designs for Le Tricorne, 
a Ballet Russe production by Diaghi- 
leff, IX (1925), 556. 


. Design for Pulchinello and a 
design for a character in Parade, the 
latter completely cubistic and abstract, 
VI (1922), 66. 


Pirchan, Emil. Two designs for Manon, 
the opera by Massenet, XIX (1935), 
390. 

Rabinovitch, Isaac. Designs for a soldier 
and one of the wives in the Morris 
Gest production of Lysistrata by the 
Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, IX (1925), 502. 


. Designs for Lucas, the Torea- 
dor, and Carmencita in a new version 
of the opera presented by the Moscow 
Art Theatre Musical Studio, IX 


(1924), 501. 

Ree, Max. Design for an East Indian 
figure for a musical revue, IX (1925), 
843. 

Reynolds, James. Designs for a verse 
drama of the medieval period enti- 
tled, A Conclave at Fenelon, XXV 
(1941), 165. 

. Two designs for L’Aiglon: 
Countess Napoleone Camerata and 
oe Duke of Reichstadt, VIII (1924), 
762. 


. Designs for Bride and Bride- 
groom in The Bridal Veil, produced 
by the American Laboratory Theatre, 
XII (1928), 246. 


. Designs for Cupid, the Unicorn, 
Mrs. Oldmixon, and the Duenna in 
Justin McCarthy's The O’Flynn, XVII 


(1933), 760-761. 


. Design for a traditional Arle- 
quin costume for Commedia dell’ Arte, 
XVII (1933), 213. 


. Designs and detail sketches for 
characters in The Masque of Capriola, 
a play based on the legends of the 
Farnese family in Renaissance Italy, 
XXII (1937), 864-872. 
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. Designs for a_twelfth-century 
Spanish ballet, Pajo: Master of Cere- 
monies, the Duenna, a young Don, 
a peasant dancer, another peasant 
dancer, and a court lady, XXI (1937), 


79°73- 

. Four designs for Grania, an 
Irish history myth by Lady Gregory: 
Young Soldier, Grania at the end of 
the play, Grania in court clothes, 
Meron, and the nurse, VII (1923), 143- 
144. 

Ripley, Constance. Designs for the 
sketch “Flying Colors” in Louisiana 
Hayride, a Broadway revue, XVII 


(1933), 254- 

. Four designs for “Flying Colors” 
in Louisiana Hayride, XVI (1932), 
805. 

Rivera, Diego. Designs for a fish, a pine- 
apple, a half machine, a native South 
American dancer, and the captain of 
the ship, in the ballet, Horsepower, to 
be produced by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, XVI (19332), 
339-349, 342. 

Roerich, Nicolas. Three pages of de- 
signs for the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s production of Sneguratchka, V 
(1921), 294-296. 

Rosse, Herman. Designs for a maiden 
and a gentleman in Casanova, IX 
(1925), 536. 


Rota, Titina. Designs for The Birds 
by Ottorine Respighi and for Summer 
Concerto by Idebrando Pizzetti, XVII 


(1933), 315-316. 

. Designs for Portia and Arragon 
in the Reinhardt production of The 
Merchant of Venice, XVIII (1934), 
443-444. 

Ryback, S. B. Designs for the Doctor, 
King Ahasuerus, the King’s Guard, 
and the First Clown to the King, in 
The Purim Play, XI (1927), 42-43. 


Salkeds, Cecil French. Design for a war- 
rior’s costume, XIII (1929), 284. 


Schreckengost, Victor. Designs for a 
Western Reserve University produc- 
tion of The Spook Sonata by Strind- 
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berg: the Ghost, the Dark Lady, Ben- 
goton, the Beggar, the Dandy, Old 
Hume, the Colonel, and the Young 
Lady, XXIII (1939), 255, 258. 


. Designs for Jim Crow, Fishkin, 
and the Letter Carrier in Saroyan’s 
play Jim Dandy as produced at West- 
ern Reserve University, XXV (1941), 
918. 


Sharaff, Irene. Designs for Lady in the 
Dark, XXIV (1941), 144. 


. Two costume designs for The 
Card Party, ballet for the American 
Ballet Company, XXI (1937), 412. 


. Two designs for the Leonard 
Sillman revue, All in Fun, XXV 


(1941), 18. 
. Designs for Peep Show, a Mich- 
ael Todd revue, XXXIV (1950), 30. 


. Three designs for Montserrat by 
Lillian Hellman: a monk, Felicia, and 
an officer, XX XIII (1949), 45- 


Sibell, Muriel. Four designs for The 
Wonder Hat, as directed by E. J. 
West at the University of Colorado, 
XIV (1930), 601. 


Simonson, Lee. Designs for two Bulgar- 
ian costumes for the Theatre Guild 
production of Arms and the Man, 
IX (1925), 704. 

. Designs for Princess Kukachin 

and a nobleman for the Theatre 

Guild production of Eugene O'Neill's 

Marco Millions, XII (1928), 176. 


. Designs for a financier, a clergy- 
man, and a workman for Prokofieff’s 
ballet, Pas d’Acier, presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera, XV (1931), 280. 


Sinclair, Walter. Design for a costume 
in a black and white production of 
Twelfth Night, presented by the Uni- 
versity Civic Theatre of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, XVIII (1934), 74. 


Soudeykins. Six designs for Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka, IX (1925), 268. 


Southerland, Mildred. Design for the 
University of Iowa production of 
Tread the Green Grass, XVII (1933), 


550. 


Stern, Alfred, Jr. Designs for Richard 
III and Lysistrata, XVII (1933), 319- 
320. 


Usinskas, Stasys. Designs for a ballet by 
this prominent Lithuanian designer, 
XXI (1937), 283. 


Vakhtan. Design for Hamlet for govern- 
ment theatre in Moscow, XVI (1932), 
882. 


Weerth, Ernest de. Designs for the Chi- 
nese opera, Yuan Kin, to be presented 
by the Neighborhood Playhouse, X 
(1926), 262-263. 


Wells, Rhea. Design for Helen Gahagan 
as The Snow Queen in the Inter- 
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Theatre Arts production of The Snow 
Queen, VIII (1924), 602. 


Whorf, Richard. Two projected designs 
for a production of Macbeth, XXV 


(1941), 198. 


Wille, Anna. Designs for disguise cos- 
tume of Fabian’s and Olivia’s gown 
for the American Laboratory Theatre 
production of Twelfth Night, IX 


(1925), 760. 


Wittop, Freddy. Designs for Charles 
Surface and Lady Sneerwell in School 
for Scandal, as produced by the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre, XX XI (1937), 


19. 


: 
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The Operating Code for the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference, a newly- 
formed Division of AETA, is hereby 
submitted—as approved at the 1953 An- 
nual Meeting of CTC—for the consid- 
eration of the Association’s membership. 
It will be presented to the AETA Ad- 
visory Council during the 1953 Conven- 
tion, and will later be brought to the 
Annual Business Meeting for approval. 
If there are omissions or corrections in 
the present version, these should be re- 
ported to the AETA Executive Secre- 
tary, so that he can recommend changes 
to the Advisory Council. When the Op- 
erating Code is finally approved by the 
Association, it will be printed for dis- 
tribution—with the AETA Constitution 
—to the membership. 


OPERATING CODE OF THE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
(A Division of the American 
Educational Theatre Association) 


Approved by CTC at its Annual Meeting, 
August, 1953 


I. PURPOSEs. 


The purposes of the AETA Children’s Thea- 
tre Conference are: 

A. To promote the establishment of Children’s 
Theatre activities in all communities by 
educational, community, and private groups. 

B. To encourage the raising and maintaining of 
high standards in all types of Children’s 
Theatre activities throughout America. 

C. To provide a meeting ground for Children’s 
Theatre workers from all levels through 
sponsorship of an annual national meeting, 
and of regional meetings and conference 
committees throughout the year. 


II. MEMBERSHIP AND AFFILIATION. 


A. Membership in the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference is attained by establishing member- 
ship in AETA and by indicating at that 
time a desire to participate in and be no- 


. The Children’s 


tified of activities of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, which is a Division of the As- 
sociation. 


. The Secretary will maintain a file of those 


persons who have paid annual dues and 
have indicated a desire to take part in 
CTC. 


Theatre Conference will 
maintain close co-operation with other or- 
ganizations interested in some or all phases 
of Children’s Theatre activities: e.g., ANTA, 
The Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, The National Thespian Society 
AAUW, The National Congress of PTA, 
The National Congress of the Colored PTA, 
The Child Education Foundation, The 
Child Study Association of America, The 
Association for Childhood Education, The 
Boy Scouts of America, The Girl Scouts 
of America, The Campfire Girls, The Na- 
tional Recreation Association, The Pup- 
peteers of America, and The Dominion 
Drama Festival. The Children’s Theatre 
Conference will have no official membership 
affiliation with any of these groups, how- 
ever. 


III. OFFIicers. 


. The officers elected by the Conference at 


the Annual Meeting shall be: 

1. The Director, for a term of two years. 

2. The Assistant Director, for a term of 
two years (concurrently with the Di- 
rector). 

g. Nine members of the Governing Board, 
for a term of three years (three to be 
elected each year). 


The officers elected by the Governing Board 

shall be: 

1. The Secretary, for a term of two years 
(election to be on alternate years from 
that of the Director). 

2. The Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the Annual Meeting, for a term 
of one year. 

3g. The Chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Annual Meet- 
ing, for a term of one year. 


. All officers shall take office immediately 


upon the close of the Annual Meeting 
at which they are elected. 


IV. GOVERNING BOARD AND 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A. The Governing Board shall be composed of: 


Nine members elected by the Conference, 
representative of regional distribution, 
distribution among types of Children’s 
Theatre activities, and active participa- 
tion in CTC. 


. Ex officio members: 


a. The Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation. 

b. The past Director of CTC, for a 
period of one year. 

c. The past Chairman of the Program 
Committee, for a period of one year. 

d. The Chairman of the Regional Or- 
ganization Committee. 


g. Members of the Executive Committee. 
B. The Executive Committee shall be com- 


sed of: 
The Director. 


. The Assistant Director. 
. The Secretary. 
. The Chairman of the Program Com- 


mittee for the Annual Meeting. 


V. Duties OF THE OFFICERS. 


. The Director shall: 
1. 


Continue the established program of 
CTC. 


. Administer the work of CTC according 


to the principles of the Association. 


. Develop leadership for CTC in the fu- 


ture. 


. Build up membership in CTC. 
. Act as editorial advisor on the Educa- 


tional Theatre Journal in the area of 
Children’s Theatre. 


. Appoint committees: 


a. To further the work of CTC. 

b. To undertake studies which will in- 
crease knowledge and skill in the 
area of Children’s Theatre. 


. Act as counsel in setting up the Annual 


Meeting and workshop programs. 


. Preside at all CTC administrative ses- 


sions. 


B. The Assistant Director shall assist the Direc- 


tor in all endeavors. 


C. The Secretary shall: 
1. 


Keep minutes of all administrative ses- 
sions of CTC and see that copies of these 
are distributed to all Governing Board 
members not later than two weeks after 
each session. 


. Maintain a record of CTC active mem- 


bership. 
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g- Maintain records of previous CTC ac- 


tivities. 


4. Assist the Director in notifying members 


of current CTC activities. 


D. The Chairman of the Program Committee 
shall: 
1. Select a committee of about eight, with 


the approval of the Director, to assist 
in the program planning. 


. Be responsible for the planning and the 


execution of the program for the An- 

nual Meeting according to the following 

schedule: 

a. November 1st: deadline for the Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the Di- 
rector plans for the theme of the 
coming meeting, with a suggested 
format for the program. 

. December ist: deadline for the Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the 
Director all contacts with speakers 
and key chairmen for the program. 

. Submission of a report by the Pro- 
gram Chairman to the Governing 
Board for general approval of the 
program (to be done at Board Meet- 
ing during AETA Convention, when 
AETA holds a winter convention). 

. March 1st: deadline for all program 
information to be given the Local 
Arrangements Chairman for prepara- 
tion of preliminary announcements. 

. April ist: deadline for mailing of pre- 
liminary announcements, with appli- 
cations for attendance and lodging. 

. May 1st: deadline for getting final 
copy for final program to Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman. 

. May 15th: deadline for Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman mailing out the 
final program, including a repeat of 
the applications for attendance and 
lodging. 

. Ten days before the Annual Meet- 
ing begins: deadline for sending all 
final corrections, deletions, and addi- 
tions to the program to Local Ar- 
rangements Chairman for final run 
off of the program to be distributed 
at registration. 


. These deadlines presume a meeting in 


mid-August. Should the convention be 
held on another date, the deadlines are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 


E. The Governing Board shall: 
. Elect the Secretary and the Program 


Chairman of the Annual Meeting. 
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2. Formulate policies and assist the Director 
in administering them. 

3. Maintain the operation of this Operating 
Code. 

4. Determine the nature of the Annual 
Meetings. 

5. Chair standing committees. 


VI. ELEcTION. 


A. The election of officers shall be by direct 


vote of members present at the Annual 
Meeting. The Nominating Committee shall 
submit a slate of officers to the membership 
at least sixty days before the Annual Meet- 
ing. Any twenty members of CTC may sup- 
plement these moninations by petitioning the 
Director thirty days before the Annual 
Meeting. Such petitions shall be presented 
at the Annual Meeting along with the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. 


. Members may not serve successive terms on 


the Governing Board, except: 

1. After having served a partial unexpired 
term, or 

2. As members of the Executive Committee 
after having served as one of the other 
nine members. 


VII. MEETINGS. 


. These shall be an Annual Meeting of CTC 


held each year (preferably in the late sum- 
mer), the place to be determined by the 
Governing Board, the time to be determined 
by the same greup in conjunction with a 
representative of the sponsoring (host) or- 
ganization. 


. The Annual Meeting should be sponsored 


by some theatre organization active in, or 

desirous of activating an interest in, Chil- 

dren’s Theatre work. 

1. The Chairman of Local Arrangements 
will be appointed by the Director of 
CTC, and he should be a member of 
the sponsoring organization’s staff. He 
should: 

a. Select his committee from local edu- 
cational, community, and civic lead- 
ers who can best assist him. His com- 
mittee should be approved by the 
Director of CTC. 

b. Work closely with the Chairman of 
the Program Committee in securing 
local speakers, productions, etc., for 
the Annual Meeting. 

c. Make all necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for registration, meeting 
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places, exhibits, and housing and wel- 
fare of the delegates, as well as for 
the efficient administration of these 
during the meeting. 

d. Handle printing and mailing of 
printed programs and announcements 
(see schedule above, V, D, 2). 

e. Arrange for the planning and opera- 
tion of the workshop. 

f. Make a financial report to the Direc- 
tor and to the Executive Secretary of 
AETA within a month of the close 
of the Annual Meeting. 


2. The host organization must have facili- 


ties for housing the delegates at modest 
fees, underwriting the expense of fa- 
cilities for convention meetings (including 
the production and demonstration of 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics activities), underwriting the ex- 
pense of program publication (except 
mailing), and underwriting the expense 
of a staff to assist the Chairman of Local 
Arrangements. 

g. The host organization should provide 
staff and facilities for, and the adminis- 
tration of, a Workshop (preferably pre- 
ceding the convention) which will 
provide for brief but intensive training 
for registrants, new and old to the field 
of CT. Financial arrangements for the 
Workshop are the responsibility of the 
host group, but fees and program must 
be approved by the Governing Board 
of CTC, 


C. Meetings of the Governing Board to transact 


necessary business shall be held at the 
time of the Annual Meeting and at any 
other time designated by the Director. 


Vill. COoMMITTEEs. 


A. Standing Committees. 


1. The Executive Committee shall be the 
ultimate authority when the Conference 
is not in Annual Meeting. 

2. The Nominating Committee: 

a. Shall be elected one year in advance 
in the following manner. At each An- 
nual Meeting, the Governing Board 
shall submit, for vote by the mem- 
bership, a slate of approximately ten 
members who are registered at that 
Annual Meeting. Other: names may 
be nominated at the time of voting. 
The Director shall certify as members 
of the Nominating Committee the 
three who receive the highest vote. 


The Director shall appoint a member 
of the Governing Board to serve as 
Chairman. The Director shall serve 
ex officio as a fifth voting member of 
the Committee. The Executive Sec- 
retary of AETA shall serve ex officio 
as a non-voting member of the Com- 
mittee, 

. Shall submit to the membership one 
year in advance a slate of officers to 
be elected by the Conference the 
following year. Any twenty members 
of CTC may supplement these nomi- 
nations by petitioning the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee thirty 
days before the Annual _ Business 
Meeting. 

3. Budget Committee: 

a. Shall be composed of the Chairman, 
the Executive Secretary of AETA, and 
three members elected by the Gov- 
erning Board from past officers of 
CTC or past members of the Govern- 
ing Board. 

. The Budget Committee shall make 
a continuing study of the financial 
arrangements of CTC and propose 
to the Governing Board, for action, 
ways and means of improvement. 


4. Public Relations Committee: 

a. Shall be composed of the Chairman, 
Assistant Chairman, and, as far as 
possible, one person from each of 
the regions of the United States and 
Canada (to be selected from the 
region by the Public Relations Chair- 
man, if the regional group does not 
designate such a person). 

. Shall strive to secure all possible 

publicity (national and local) which 
will explain and advance the activities 
of CTC. 
The Chairman is responsible for all 
activities of the committee, and is 
specifically responsible for preparing 
the article for the Educational Thea- 
tre Journal reporting the CTC An- 
nual Meeting. 

. The specific duties of the Assistant 
Chairman shall be to handle liaison 
with the representatives of other or- 
ganizations interested in some or all 
phases of Children’s Theatre activities. 


. The Resolutions Committee shall prepare 
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any other organization or group. There 
shall be a Vice-Chairman who is also 
a member of the Governing Board. 


B. Special Committees. 


1. The Director shall appoint chairmen of 
special committees with the approval of 
the Governing Board to carry out special 
work, such as: 

Bibliography. 

. College Survey. 

Directory. 

International Children’s Theatre. 

Mass Media. 

New Plays. 

Newsletter. 

. Placement. 

Regional Organization. 

j. Royalty Investigation. 

. Chairmen and members of the special 
committees may be members of the Gov- 
erning Board, may be past members of 
the Governing Board, or may never have 
held office. 

. Chairmen of special committees shall 
select individuals to serve on their re- 
spective committees and shall submit 
these to the Director for approval. 


me ao oe 


. Chairmen should assign capable individuals 


as vice-chairmen and prepare them to as- 
sume the chairmanship of the committee 
as soon as possible. 


The goals should be: 

1. To encourage new personnel to serve on 
committees, yet 

. To provide for sustaining the work of 
the committee when personnel changes. 


. Chairmen of all committees shall keep close 


contact with the chairmen of AETA Proj- 
ects conducting work in related areas. The 
Director of CTC shall recommend to the 
President of AETA those CTC committee 
chairmen who should also serve for liaison 
purposes as members of Projects in related 
areas. 


. Records of all committees should be put in 


the custody of new chairmen at the time 
duties are assumed. 


IX. CHANGES IN THE OPERATING CODE. 
Changes may be made in this Operating Code 


by a majority vote of the CTC Governing 
Board and the approval of the AETA Advisory 
Council. 


all resolutions to be presented at the 
CTC Annual Meetings as well as all 
resolutions to be submitted by CTC to 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
AETA CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS 

At the 1952 meetings, the Advisory 
Council of AETA instructed the un- 
dersigned committee to prepare amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
for the 1953 Business Meeting. The 
amendments were to propose direct 
representation on the Advisory Council 
of regional groups of members, as a sub- 
stitute in part for the present method 
of selection—i.e., by a Nominating Com- 
mittee of candidates “representing as 
nearly as possible geographical areas of 
the United States, various phases of the- 
atre arts, and various levels of activity.” 

The Advisory Council listened sym- 
pathetically to the viewpoint that a 
Council member chosen by a Nomina- 
ting Committee to secure geographical 
representation does not truly “repre- 
sent” the members of that geographical 
area because those members have no 
direct voice in his selection. Without 
specifically endorsing the viewpoint, the 
Council felt that this matter should be 
presented to the membership for de- 
cision. In the same spirit, the present 
committee has agreed upon the wording 
of the amendments, but is not fully 
agreed upon their advisability. 

Thirty days’ notice to the member- 
ship is necessary in order to consider an 
amendment to the Constitution at the 
Annual Business Meeting. This notice 
is hereby given. 

The basic changes represented by 
these proposed amendments are: 1) to 
make it possible for a regional group 
which contains four per cent or more of 
the total AETA membership to desig- 
nate two persons for a seat on the 
Council, with the Nominating Com- 
mittee required to nominate one of 
them; 2) to require that the two per- 
sons be from different interest levels, 
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so as to help the Nominating Committee 
to maintain representation of these Jev- 
els; and 3) to increase the elected mem- 
bers of the Council from twelve to fif- 
teen. 


ARTICLE V, SecTION 1, (3). [Change to read: ] 
Fifteen members of the Advisory Council for 
a term of three years. 

ArticLe VI, Section 1, (1). [Change to read: | 
Fifteen members elected by the Association 
representing as nearly as possible geographic 
areas of the United States, various phases of 
theatre art, and various levels of activity, to 
be selected in accordance with procedures 
laid down in the By-Laws. 

By-Law 4, (d). [Change to read: ] 

(d) Elections of members of the Advisory 

Council shall be conducted as follows: 

(1) When the AETA membership in a 
geographical area reaches or exceeds 
four per cent of the total AETA mem- 
bership, that regional group may then 
nominate a candidate for the Advi- 
sory Council. 

(2) In nominating candidates, each regional 
group must present to the Nominating 
Committee: 

(a) The names of two candidates for 
a seat on the Advisory Council 
from different interest levels. 

(b) Evidence that fifty per cent of the 
AETA members in that region 
voted in the election or that 
twenty per cent of the AETA mem- 
bers in that region voted for each 
candidate. 

(3) The Nominating Committee shall select 
one of these candidates to fill the next 
Council vacancy. 

(4) Twelve seats on the Advisory Council 
shall be the maximum number to be 
filled by this method. 

(5) At least three seats on the Advisory 
Council shall be filled by selection by 
the Nominating Committee from the 
membership at large. 

(6) Until the number of regional groups 
reaches twelve, all the remaining seats 
on the Advisory Council shall be filled 
by the Nominating Committee from the 
membership at large. 

(7) Election of members shall be so con- 
ducted that one third of the elected 
members shall go out of office each 


year. 
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(8) No AETA member may be counted as 
belonging to two regional groups at 
the same time. 

(9) Each regional group must maintain its 
level of four per cent of AETA mem- 
bership in order to qualify for select- 
ing a candidate for the Council. 
Interest levels shall be defined as the 
area of work in which each individual 
specializes: 

(a) Secondary 

(b) Junior College 

(c) College or University 
(d) Community Theatre 
(e) Children’s Theatre 

(f) Research 

(g) Playwriting 

(h) Technical Developments 
(i) Architecture 


Committee on Regional Representation: 

Edward C. Cole, Yale University 

John Ashby Conway, University of Washing- 
ton 

Jonathan W. Curvin, University of Wisconsin 

Delwin Dusenbury, University of Florida 

James M. Klain, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Sara Spencer, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

John Wray Young, Shreveport 
Theatre 

William P. Halstead, University of Michigan, 
Chairman 


Children’s ‘Theatre Press, 


(La.) Little 


REPORT OF ONE-FOR-ONE ~ 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

Listed below are the names of AETA 
members who sponsored new members 


under the One-for-One membership 
campaign, and the names of the new 
members secured in this way. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary congratulates the spon- 
sors for their interest and support, and 
welcomes the new members to AETA. 


Sponsor New Member 

Bellman, Willard F.—McDorman, Marion E., 
103 Park Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

Cohn, Albert M.—Hartigan, Lillian R., 651 
Chestnut Hill Ave., Brookline, Mass. 
Holmes, James G., The Garland Schoci, 409 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Doolittle, Jacqueline Baxter—Glasgow, George, 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Duncan, William Ireland—Waller, Frances, 822 
Parsons Ave., Norman, Okla. 

Elfenbein, Joseph—Berkowsky, Paul B., 43 City 
Terrace North, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Champlin, Donald K., 5 Ivy Court, Oneonta, 
N. ¥; 

Engar, Keith M.—Soelberg, Donald E., 1528 
Delta #3, Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 

Graham, Kenneth—Leibovitz, Phyllis, 928 Fifth 
St., SE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hill, Howard A.—Seegmueller, Emmy, Dept. of 
Journalism, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Kester, Dorothy—Feirn, Susan, 1224 Dartmouth 
Rd., Madison 5, Wis. 

Kleckner, D. C.—Sloat, Francis E., Speech Dept., 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Kuner, Mildred—Leberfeld, Alfred, Hunter Col- 
lege, 695 Park Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Magill, Nelson—Bellman, Willard F., Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

McDavitt, Elaine—Holdiman, Joe, 216 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo, Iowa 

Nathanson, Mrs. N. L.—Gray, Ann, 541 N. 7th, 
DeKalb, 

Powell, Vio M.—Bates, Donald P., 46 Cotton- 
wood Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Gunnell, Eunice Jeanne, Soda Springs, Idaho. 

Pullinger, A. J. H.—Studio Theatre, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Putnam, Robert M.—Sharp, William L., 203- 
118 Village, Stanford, Calif. 

Riegner, Elizabeth—Nicholson, Catherine, Box 
411, Salem Station, Winston Salem 2, N. C. 
Rothberg, Benjamin—Dondum, Steen E., H-g 
Johnson Park Manor, 330 W. Johnson St., 

Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

Salisbury, Harold E.—Panopoulos, John, Mark 
Keppel High School, Alhambra, Calif. 

Schnitzler, Henry—Donath, Ludwig, 4543 Simp- 
son Ave., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

Sheets, Roberta—Meyer, Margaret G., Franklin 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Spencer, Sara—Prince, Pamela, 3107 Circle Hill 
Rd., Alexandria, Va. 

Waters, W. K., Jr.—Blanke, Henry, 824 H St., 
Genera, Neb. 

The One-for-One membership campaign will 
be discontinued for the present. 


REMINDER 

The AETA Executive Board wishes. 
to call special attention to the fact that 
all Advisory Council meetings at the 
Annual Convention are open to the 
general membership. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


PLAYWRIGHT AT WORK. By John 
van Druten. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953; pp. 210. $3.00. 


There is one compulsion that a finan- 
cially and critically successful author 
finds irresistible: he must tell other 
writers how he did it. In the process of 
self-appraisal, he judges himself not 
wanting. He finds his earliest gropings 
full of promise; he accepts his discarded 
notes as mankind’s loss; he is awed at 
how he, a poor mortal, could scale such 
divine heights. Whether the reader is 
bored, envious, and desensitized or ex- 
cited, pleased, and inspired is deter- 
mined by the personality of the man 
who looks back over his life and finds it 
wonderful. Had anyone but van Druten 
taken this approach to playwriting, the 
results could well have been unbearable. 
The great man discovering himself to be 
a great man is often as serious a threat 
to civilized discourse as television and 
McCarthyism. 

With John van Druten—I want to 
call him by his first name because the 
warmth and graciousness of Playwright 
at Work is disarming—the effect is a 
delightful blend of three books in one. 
First, it is an autobiography of a sophis- 
ticated and creative mind; second, it is 
a critical appraisal of the theatre with 
particular emphasis on the last twenty- 
five years in America; third, it is an emo- 
tional, philosophical, psychological prep- 
aration for the job, trade, profession of 
playwriting. Characteristically, van Dru- 
ten does not call playwriting an art. He 
refers to the art of cookery but not to 
the art of playwriting. 

Van Druten reveals candidly and per- 


suasively all you need to know—which 
means all he knows—about writing 
plays except how to write one. He leaves 
that up to the reader. He records how 
he writes his plays but gives no rules for 
playwrights. I do not qualify playwright 
with beginning, tyro, new, apprentice, 
student. Van Druten is addressing him- 
self to playwrights and avoids any sem- 
blance of condescension or superiority. 

Playwrights, it seems to me, will be 
forced by persuasion to examine their 
motives, review their relationship to 
their environment, relive their ideals so 
that they will want to become better 
playwrights. The quality of making one 
want to write better is a unique contri- 
bution of the book. Not only does one 
want to; he feels he can. Perhaps van 
Druten has avoided the word “art” in 
discussing playwriting because the book 
itself is a work of art. 

The index is an excellent bibliogra- 
phy of dramatic literature because van 
Druten has confirmed and clarified his 
views by sensitively selective references 
to plays and criticism. Since he finds 
good in others and weakness only in 
himself, the quotations are wisely chosen 
for color and aptness. 

Another fascinating aspect of the book 
is the quiet way in which van Druten 
brings a proper perspective to the folk- 
lore of playwriting. Much of what has 
been said so often that it is accepted 
rather generally proves, under his scru- 
tiny, anything but true. “First, I tell 
them what I am going to do, then do it, 
then tell them I have done it.” “Plays in 
verse are not ephemeral; plays in prose 
are.” “Reason and intelligence are the 
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guides for the choice of play material.” 
“The literary play is good writing but 
not good theatre.” “Anyone can write a 
good first act.” 

In one sense Playwright at Work is 
not a good text because it is so clearly 
written that the teacher has no need for 
making further embellishments. The 
book is free from cant, hypocrisy, and 
special terminology so that any teacher 
who must have obscurity as a prop will 
be disappointed. In fact, its charming, 
personal essay style may lull us into a 
forgetfulness of its wisdom. It reads very 
well. I almost caught myself suggesting 
it should be dramatized. When van Dru- 
ten is writing of himself, he gives himself 
very good dialogue. If his lines in Play- 
wright at Work are never said on a 
stage, they will be delivered effectively 
by many teachers in many classrooms. 

I am going to use Playwright at Work 
as a text in playwriting with Kenneth 
Macgowan’s A Primer of Playwriting. I 
am pleased that van Druten has made it 
necessary to supplement his book with 
one that is objective and analytical. 
Otherwise, we should have lost the qual- 
ity that makes Playwright at Work so 
valuable: the gracious, intimate’ revela- 
tions of how a mature and thoroughly 
capable craftsman views himself, his 
writing, dramatic literature, and life 
itself. 

GEORGE SAVAGE, 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


STEELE AT DRURY LANE. By John 
Loftis. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952; pp. 
260. $4.00. 


Among governmental regulations in 
England in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, two well-known events 
stand forward with prominence: the 
Interregnum (1642-1660) and the Licens- 
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ing Act of 1737. Both events came as a 
result of violent intermingling of politi- 
cal jealousies, personal animosities, and 
activities of pressure groups. Each placed 
limitations on the playhouses and re- 
sulted in diverting the craft of play- 
writing in a particular direction, viz., 
the satirical comedy of the Restoration 
and the sentimental comedy of the eight- 
eenth century. 


Richard Steele, as a literary and thea- 
trical figure, became associated with 
Drury Lane at a time when London 
pulses were running high with reaction 
against the gay couple in Restoration 
comedy and with favor toward a new 
couple with virtuous deportment and 
benevolent conduct. Mr. Loftis has se- 
lected a figure whose erratic career was 
troubled by political currents, journalis- 
tic reform, private pamphleteering, and 
financial mismanagement, just at a time 
when Drury Lane was emerging as an 
actor-manager’s theatre. In the brief 
span of years when Steele was governor 
of Drury Lane (1714-1729), the forces 
of dissension which led to the Act of 
1737 were taking shape. Principal among 
them were: the governorship of Drury 
Lane as a political (rather than a thea- 
trical) appointment, governmental effort 
to control the stage, rigid censorship by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and abuses of 
the actor-managerial system. 


In Steele at Drury Lane, Mr. Loftis 
extricates a figure from the maze of 
theatrical and political events so that we 
can observe the man, Steele, against 
the background of early eighteenth-cen- 
tury London. It is not a biography. It is 
an interesting and informative documen- 
tary account of a man not particularly 
cut out to be governor of Drury Lane, 
who had a fine sense of literary taste and 
a sincere desire to reform the stage. As 
practice, however, did not coincide with 
ideals, reform usually was neglected. 
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Steele really intended to do something 
about the deplorable state of the Lon- 
don stage but he had too many irons 
in the fire. That he had a point of view 
on reform, which is frequently set forth 
in the Tatler, is given evidence in his 
successful play, The Conscious Lovers. 
Mr. Loftis stresses the idea that Steele 
was planning this piece as early as 1709, 
when he was composing his didactic 
essays, although it did not see the stage 
until late in 1722. In other words, it is 
a product of his vigorous years and sets 
a tone for treatment of the hero who 
now is an example of virtuous living and 
is a fine gentleman. Here a new comic 
tradition is begun. Devoid of laughter 
and weighted with pathos, it uses vir- 
tuous conduct as a pattern of living. 


In addition to considering Steele with- 
in the jumble of political and theatrical 
events and putting him effectively into 
sharper focus, Mr. Loftis’ book also has 
interest for the general literary and his- 
torical scholar. Although the study is 
confined to a brief period in the devel- 
opment of the English theatre, the pe- 
riod unleashes forces and trends which 
are highly significant. The significance 
is underscored by the times and by the 
reactions. England was just emerging 
from the Restoration and reactions were 
necessarily more violent, tempers were 
increasingly short, and what generally 
would be considered a normal condition 
was brought into dominant relief. Con- 
sequently theatrical issues, which are of 
concern to theatre everywhere, were 
brought forward with increased speed: 
governmental regulations of Drury Lane 
along with political intrigue, prefer- 
ment, and patronage; political censor- 
ship with the theatre a tool for politi- 
cians and a platform for pamphleteer- 
ing; and moral censorship with the thea- 
tre as a model for good living and proper 
conduct. These and other forces paved 
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the way for the Licensing Act of 1737. 
Joun H. McDowe t, 
The Ohio State University 


THE BURLESQUE TRADITION IN 
THE ENGLISH THEATRE AFTER 
1660. By V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. 


London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1952; 
pp. vili+152 with 13 plates. $4.00. 


This book traces the development of 
English burlesque from Davenant and 
Buckingham to Stephen Leacock and 
Max Beerbohm. In an introduction, the 
author distinguishes between burlesque 
as a literary form and other forms of 
comedy, such as satire and farce. The 
distinction is sometimes tenuous, but a 
good case is established for burlesque as 
a separate literary form. The author also 
points out the confusion resulting from 
a loose use of the word burlesque to in- 
clude extravaganza, pantomime, and 
other related categories of entertain- 
ment. 

The most difficult distinction to be 
made is that between burlesque and sat- 
ire. The author attempts to clarify the 
difference with a series of contrasting 
statements: “Like satire, burlesque em- 
ploys laughter as criticism and reflects 
truth rather than the artificial or the 
ideal; but in every other purpose and 
method the two arts are entirely differ- 
ent. . . . Satire holds up the multiple 
mirror of the tailor’s shop, pitilessly re- 
vealing shameful idiosyncrasies. Bur- 
lesque holds up the concave mirror and 
shows the world, not how contemptible 
it is, but how funny. Satire must laugh 
not to weep. Burlesque must laugh not 
to burst... .” 


The book discusses a number of au- 
thors spanning the period since 1660 
and also attempts to trace the history of 
certain burlesque jokes such as the two- 
man army joke, the jolly jack tar joke, 
the use of comic names, etc. The book 
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is interestingly written as well as schol- 
arly. There are a number of excellent 
illustrations, some taken from drawings 
of George Cruikshank and some from 
photographs. There is a good summary 
and an excellent index. 
CLAupDE L. SHAVER, 
Louisiana State University 


PROBLEMS OF OPERA PRODUC- 
TION. By Walther R. Volbach. Fort 
Worth: Texas Christian University 
Press, 1953; pp. xiit+196. $3.00. 
Mr. Volbach’s book is a pioneer work 

in a field closely related to the theatre, 
vet one requiring special knowledge and 
experience: the field of large-scale opera 
production in community and college 
theatres. The book is written with au- 
thority and enthusiasm, and the ground 
is thoroughly covered. 

The chapter and section headings 
listed in the table of contents aptly sug- 
gest the range of problems which opera 
superimposes on the already complex art 
and craft of modern play production. 
Some of these titles are, for example, 
“Dialogue and Recitative,’ “Problems 
of Translation,” and “The Relationship 
of Conductor and Director’ (a delicate 
matter, which, if not properly adjusted 
at the very beginning of the planning 
stage, can well result in the kind of di- 
vided authority which invariably dam- 
ages the finished product in the theatre). 

The author further discusses in/detail 
and with appropriate illustrations the 
background of modern opera production 
beginning with the ideas of Richard 
Wagner and continuing through those 
of Appia, Mahler, Stanislavski, and 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko. The conduc- 
tor’s problem is analyzed as to dynamics, 
the beat, cuts, phrasing, and accents. 
A productional plan for opera which 
lists department heads and their duties 
is followed by an organizational scheme 
which a community or university group 
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should find useful when venturing into 
the area of musical drama. 

Mr. Volbach’s admonitions to the 
young singer are well worth careful 
study. He quotes both Wagner and 
Strauss to the effect that a singer with 
good diction can always penetrate the 
“tonal floods” of a large orchestra, where- 
as a singer with a big voice and poor 
diction will be swallowed up. One can 
think of no better example of the valid- 
ity of this observation than the recent 
Metropolitan Opera production (in Eng- 
lish) of Cosi fan tutte, in which every 
word could be distinctly understood in a 
theatre seating over threé thousand peo- 
ple. Part of the explanation lay in the 
dedicated efforts of the stage director, 
Alfred Lunt, to encourage the singers to 
treat their language with respect by 
enunciating clearly and distinctly. 


The section on performing opera in 
English is equally rewarding. The argu- 
ments in favor of doing all foreign 
operas in the language of the audience 
are convincingly set forth. The section 
on the problems encountered in trans- 
lation consists mainly of a letter by Ed- 
ward J. Dent (to the author), and eight 
principles of translation suggested by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin, the authors 
of the Cosi fan tutte translation in use 
at the Metropolitan. Mr. Dent states 
in part: 

The translator’s first duty is to make the story 
of the opera as clear as possible. He must there- 
fore make it clear to himself, and for that pur- 
pose must go back, if possible to the original 
book, play or legend, on which the libretto was 
based. A librettist, adapting from a play, is 
often led to leave out important factors in the 
plot, thus causing much obscurity, which the 


translator can generally clear up. 


Again, 
If we have to translate strophic songs with two 
or three verses, we must take care that the in- 
terest increases as the song proceeds. Verdi often 
repeats an entire aria with the same words; here 
I think it is best to write a new second verse, 
expanding the poet’s original idea, and taking 
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care to make the second more dramatic than 
the first. 


Advice of this kind—and there is much 
more of it—should enable a producing 
group to free itself from the necessity 
of relying on the printed translations 
in the vocal scores, many of which are 
very bad indeed, and to prepare its 
own translations—a practice customary, 
for instance, in the New England Opera 
Company, a flourishing community op- 
era group directed by Boris Goldovsky. 

The book contains many excellent 
photographs of opera productions 
throughout the world, an appendix list- 
ing definitions of operatic and musical 
terms, a second appendix listing stand- 
ard cuts, and a third one which details 
workable solutions to certain technical 
problems encountered in various stand- 
ard operas. 


Altogether, this book is a valuable 
contribution to the growing literature 


in English on the complexities of oper- 
atic production in the theatre, and no 


one concerned with such problems 
should overlook it. 
WALLACE DACE, 


Russell Sage College 


BEGINNING TELEVISION PRODUC- 
TION. By Melvin R. White. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1953; pp. iv+107. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Mr. White states that “Beginning 
Television Production is designed for 
the television worker who is new in the 
profession, for TV production classes, 
for speech and drama classes in which 
TV units have been inserted, and for 
the layman who wants to learn a bit 
about television.” His modest introduc- 
tion is accurate, for Beginning Tele- 
vision Production consists of concen- 
trated bits of knowledge about many 
facets of TV. As a reference work for 
those who desire a simplified overview 
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of a TV operation in larger production 
centers, the book is highly satisfactory. 
There is an intelligently selected bib- 
liography at the end of each chapter, 
and a glossary of terms in the appendix. 


Not all of the illustrations are help- 
ful. For example, in the chapter on 
lighting one finds almost a plethora of 
pictures and diagrams of lighting units, 
including confusing photos of programs 
in action, but nothing to illustrate the 
essential use of light which is ably ex- 
pounded in the text. 

The author has an unfortunate ten- 
dency to use technical phrases with no 
explanation. A novice trying to “learn 
a bit about television” would be baf- 
fled by such terms as “synchronizing 
generator,” which is not defined in the 
text or glossary. 

Mr. White follows the established 
practice of describing what goes on in 
large centers, although he states that, 
with modification, the same production 
practices are followed in smaller com- 
munities. It would be nice some day to 
have an intelligently written text on 
TV production which would deal specif- 
ically with problems faced by small sta- 
tions. 

Beginning Television Production 
should prove to be of great help to 
teachers who wish a text that makes no 
pretense of being definitive, but which is 
full of authoritative information on 
current practices. 

Keitu M. ENGar, 
University of Utah 


A SPECIAL NOTE ON 
MONUMENTA SCENICA 


Vienna’s National Library houses one 
of the greatest theatre collections in all 
the world. Unique in its possessions of 
rare pictorial material from the Middle 
Ages to the Baroque, the Rococo, and 
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the prewar era of our own century, it 
has sponsored numerous publications in 
the theatre arts. The most precious 
title in an abundant bibliography has 
always been the Denkmdaler des Theaters 
(Monumenta Scenica). <A_ collector's 
item today, the twelve folios of engray- 
ings, drawings, paintings, and photo- 
graphs of theatrical productions through 
the ages have been an indispensable aid 
for the theatre historian ever since they 
appeared between 1924 and 1931. This 
“portable private museum for the spe- 
cialists,” as Lee Simonson called it, was 
enthusiastically used by theatre workers 
in Europe as well as in the United 
States. The small English edition went 
out of print almost immediately after 
publication. And there is no hope that 
the work—in German or English—will 
ever be reissued. 

The more heartening is the news, 
reaching us from Vienna, that The So- 
ciety of Friends of the Austrian National 
Library is about to publish a New 
Series of the Monumenta Scenica. While 
the first volume of the series, constitut- 
ing a survey of the influential work of 
the great Baroque designer, Guiseppe 
Galli-Bibiena, is scheduled for Novem- 
ber, 1953, volumes II and III will be 
issued during 1954-1955. The second 
volume should be of particular interest 
to students of the modern theatre since 
it deals with the last of the great stage 
designers of the Viennese theatre, Oskar 
Strnad (1879-1935), whose work stands 
complete in the collection of his origi- 
nal drawings in the Austrian National 
Library. Famous as the imaginative de- 
signer of settings and costumes for some 
of Max Reinhardt’s most successful pro- 
ductions, Strnad has not yet found the 
place in theatre history he deserves. The 
beauty of his designs offered for the 
first time in a representative collection 
will secure his reputation. The third 
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volume reveals once more that a study 
of the Baroque theatre can most re- 
wardingly be undertaken on the basis 
of Austrian sources. Text and print of 
an unusual document Pompa Introitus 
Ferdinandi, describing the entrance of 
the Archduke Ferdinand into Antwerp 
in 1635, is such a primary source. 


Each of the three volumes will bring 
an introductory essay in English by Dr. 
Joseph Gregor, curator of the Viennese 
Theatre Collections. The plates, many 
in color, are reproduced in heliogravure. 
That Dr. Gregor does not promise too 
much when he announces the New Series 
as “an invaluable supplement for those 
who already possess the original Monu- 
menta Scenica and a valuable acquisi- 
tion in its own right for those who do 
not possess the original” is already 
vouched for by the beautiful sample 
plate in the printed prospectus. Com- 
plete information on the New Series 
can be obtained through the sole dis- 
tributor for the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada: Samuel J. Hume, 
Inc., 2110 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. Hume, incidentally, is also the 
American representative and exclusive 
distributor of another strikingly hand- 
some pictorial theatre record. The Decor 
De Mozart—originally conceived as a 
commentary on the stage decorations 
and costumes which the painter, A. M. 
Cassandre, designed for Don Giovanni 
at the International Festival of Music 
held at Aix-en-Provence in 1952—has 
emerged as a volume of eighteen exceed- 
ingly beautiful lithographs in color, ac- 
companied by a brilliant essay of one 
of the most distinguished contempo- 
rary French poets, Pierre Jean Jouve. 

WILuiAM W. MELNITz, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


For 1954 the News Editor would like 
to feature new developments in high- 
school theatres and in community the- 
atres in the March issue and unusual in- 
novations in university and college sum- 
mer-school plans in May. Your contri- 
butions will be welcome. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS LETTER 


John T. Dugan, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Liaison Project for AETA, 
has suggested that an _ International 
Newsletter might be included in the 
News section of E7J. For the March is- 
sue the News Editor urgently requests 
news of foreign visitors, news of our 
own trips abroad, news of international 
fellowships, information concerning pro- 
ductions planned for International The- 
atre Month, and any other details which 
our readers feel may be of value and 
interest to AETA members. 


A COMMERCIAL OUTLET FOR 
g NEW WRITERS 


A plan to create a commercial outlet 
for new writers who have established 
themselves in educational fields has been 
developed by University Productions, 
Inc., and approved by a special AETA 
committee as well as by the AETA Ex- 
ecutive Board. The plan, backed by hard 
cash and production know-how, includes 
arrangements for judging and selecting 
new scripts, as submitted by AETA 


members, and for paying the authors the 
going rate for their work. U. P., Inc. will 
itself produce some of the scripts as 
commercial TV, radio, film, or stage pro- 
ductions, but will release some through 
other commercial agencies. 

Details of the plan will shortly be in 
the hands of all members of the Associ- 
ation. Meanwhile, it is understood that 
all new and fresh script material—e.g., 
one-acts, three-acts, musicals, music, 
lyrics, sketches, radio or TV shows, re- 
vues and bits—will be considered as 
potentially usable. Primarily, U. P., Ine. 
is looking for the new writer who has 
found himself in the educational theatre, 
rather than the strictly novice writer. In 
sum, the plan offers the possibility of a: 
step into the commercial world, a step 
which many staff-members have been 
urging on their students of special pro- 
mise, 

The relationship between U. P., Ine. 
and AETA includes an agreement to 
co-operate in the venture for one year, 
beginning 1 December 1953, with AETA 
details in the hands of a special com- 
mittee composed of Gail Plummer, Eldon 
Winkler, and Jack Morrison (chairman). 
U. P., Inc. is controlled by its president, 
Russell A. Hickson; its vice-president, 
Gordon Forbes; and its secretary-treas- 
urer, Paul Mason. 

For its part, the Association will con- 
tact AETA members and urge their sup- 
port of the project, will provide key men 
regionally to handle and channel the 
scripts, and will supply a committee to 
represent the Association’s interests and 
responsibilities. U. P., Inc., on the other 
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hand, will offer commercial sale to the 
individual writer whose scripts have 
proved usable, and will provide a fee 
to the Association as well as to its 
regional representatives. 

Preliminary publicity released thus 
far has stressed the voluntary nature of 
the co-operative effort intended. AETA 
is not committed to deliver, and U. P., 
Inc. is not committed to buy, a single 
script. This puts the success of the plan 
squarely up to the interest which each 
party has expressed in the new writer. 
Those concerned with bridging the gap 
between “student writing” and writing 
for a living will need to discover and to 
collect or channel new and promising 
script material; and U. P., Inc. will need 
to insure suitable recognition for good 
writing of various sorts. On this basis, 
the present venture can be a tremendous 
—and continuing—service to college and 
university personnel, as well as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the theatre in all 
its forms. 


CONFERENCES 


Tue SouTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF 
AETA held its fall conference October 9 
and 10 at the University of Southern 
California. At the conference dinner 
Paul Gregory discussed the problems 
and advantages of the “drama-quar- 
tette” type of reading. One day was de- 
voted to a demonstration-workshop on 
three methods of staging Hedda Gabler. 
Scenes were acted in the conventional 
proscenium theatre, in arena staging, and 
in television, using the cameras and 
equipment of the educational television 
station, Channel 28. Active workshop 
projects held meetings covering areas of 
radio-television, teacher training, crea- 
tive dramatics, and high school, junior 
college, and college dramatics. New of- 
ficers for the Southern California Section 
are W. David Sievers, Long Beach State 
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College, President; Sydney Kessler, Van 
Nuys Junior College, Executive Vice- 
President; James Klain, U.C.L.A., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; Philip Walker, Fresno 
State College, College Vice-President; 
Fred McMahon, Glendale Junior College, 
Junior College Vice-President; and Char- 
lotte Motter, Canoga Park High School, 
High School Vice-President. 


Tue Rocky Mountain THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE held its first annual convention 
at the University of Utah, October 23 
and 24. The program featured speeches 
by Alex Murphree, drama editor of the 
Denver Post; Fairfax Proudfit Walkup, 
University of Arizona; and Richard R. 
Dunham, University of Wyoming. Dem- 
onstrations of modern dance were pre- 
sented by Virginia Tanner and Shirley 
Russon Ririe; theatre ballet by Harold 
Christensen and Barbara Barrie. Follow- 
ing a production of Tom Sawyer by the 
Young People’s Theatre, a panel dis- 
cussion was held with George Lewis, 
Brigham Young University, chair- 
man. Stanley Russon acted as com- 
mentator on a typical M. I. A. Road 
Show from the Latter Day Saints 
Church. Prior to a theatre-in-the-round 
production of Gigi, Robert Hyde Wilson 
led a discussion on arena staging. L. 
Clair Likes was chairman of the discus- 
sion of the production which followed 
the performance. The program also in- 
cluded panel discussions on directing the 
play with Homer Paris, Colorado Springs 
High School, as chairman, and scenery 
and lighting with Thatcher Allred, Web- 


er College, as chairman. 


Tue SourHwest THEATRE CONFERENCE 
selected the University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, for its convention, October 29- 
31. Representatives from Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico were welcomed at the opening 
session by Virgil L. Baker, conference 
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president, who introduced the keynote 
speaker, José Ferrer. Chairmen of the 
various sectional meetings included The- 
odore Viehman, Tulsa Little Theatre; 
Ben Henneke, University of Tulsa; Mon- 
roe Lippman, Tulane University; John 
Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News; and 
H. Preston Magruder, University of 
Arkansas. B. Iden Payne presented 
“Readings from Shakespeare” at a 
breakfast meeting; speakers for the first 
conference luncheon were Paul Baker, 
Baylor University, and Johnny George, 
Theatre Inc., Houston. At the  sec- 
ond luncheon meeting John Rosenfield 
discussed “Southwest Theatre and the 
National Scene.” A theatre fair featured 
demonstrations of projected scenery, 
wig making, pattern making, arena re- 
hearsal, choreography for theatre, cel- 
astics, scene painting, and theatre books. 
The University of Arkansas Theatre pre- 
sented a special performance of Romeo 
and Juliet for the conference guests. 


Tue FirtH ANNuAL Dramatics Con- 
FERENCE, sponsored by the National 
Thespian Society and Indiana Univer- 
sity, will be held at the University, June 
21-26, 1954. 


At THE INDIANA STATE SPEECH AND 
Drama Festiva, which was held on 
November 9, John Mason Brown was 
guest speaker. 


An INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THEATRE Historians, under the auspices 
of The Society for Theatre Research, will 
be held in England the last week in 
July, 1955. More specific information 
will be announced as plans mature. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At San Jose State CoLtece plans are 
being made to move into a new $1,500,- 
o00 Speech and Drama building in the 
fall of 1954. The building will include 
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two fully-equipped theatres, one for 
formal productions and one for experi- 
mental productions. It will also include 
shop rooms, costume construction rooms, 
make-up and dressing rooms, and tele- 
vision and radio facilities that are of the 
most modern design. Attendant with 
the moving into the new building will be 
the establishment of a curriculum in 
children’s theatre and creative dramatics. 
This program promises to become one of 
the outstanding offers of the department. 
A completely equipped Little Theatre 
and attendant rooms, facilities of which 
are now in use for regular performances, 
will be devoted to this work. Working 
on the preparation of this project are 
Hugh Gillis, Head of the Department; 
John Clancy, associate head of drama; 
Elizabeth Loeffler and John Kerr, di- 
rectors; and members of the staff of the 
Department of Education. 


At Lone Beacu State Cotiece David 
Sievers, Head of the Department, an- 
nounces the addition of a speech and/or 
drama major to the curriculum. The 
temporary building which has been used 
during the two years that the drama de- 
partment has been in existence will soon 
be replaced by a permanent theatre 
which will seat 500 and which will have 
complete fly gallery, workshop, storage 
space, and a switchboard with inter- 
connected autrastats. Maxine Merlino 
is technical director of the theatre. 


At THE University oF Denver the 
Children’s Playhouse is sponsoring a new 
type of Experimental Workshop in 
Creative Drama under the direction of 
John De Puglio, formerly of the Chil- 
dren’s Experimental Theatre, Baltimore. 
The program is designed to provide an 
opportunity for the total personality de- 
velopment of the child, physically, 
mentally, and emotionally by offering 
classes in creative drama, two major 
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stage productions, and classroom projects 
built from beginning to end by the chil- 
dren themselves. 


At Tutane University the Depart- 
ment of Theatre and Speech announces 
the inauguration of a graduate program 
in Theatre leading to the degree of 
Master of Fine Arts. The program is 
currently limited to directing majors 
who will be expected to fulfill the follow- 
ing requirements: a minimum of four 
semesters in residence; the satisfactory 
passing of a comprehensive examination; 
the directing and staging of an approved 
full-length play for the public in the 
University Playhouse; the completion of 
a production book to be submitted as a 
thesis; and the meeting of the other 
general university requirements for grad- 
uate study. 

The outstanding feature of the Tulane 
program rests in the liaison between the 
University’s Department of Theatre and 
Speech and Le Petit Theatre du Vieux 
Carré, which provides the M.F.A. can- 
didate with the opportunity to do all 
phases of theatre arts in an established 
and professionally staffed community 
theatre. Each candidate is required to 
spend an entire semester in an internship 
at Le Petit Theatre. 


At U.C.L.A. the summer-session work- 
shop in its continuing effort to help 
revitalize the legitimate theatre present- 
ed three new plays by relatively un- 
known playwrights. Jack Morrison re- 
ports that admissions were about the 
same as they were two years ago when 
two established plays and one new play 
were presented and suggests that this 
success should encourage other schools 
to attempt a similar program. The plays 
included Repeat After Me by James Al- 
lardice; The Shorn Lambs by John 
Mock; and Hurly Burly, a musical com- 
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edy by Phillips Eugster and John Hal- 


dane. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Ptaysuop in- 
itiated its thirty-third season on October 
13 with the sponsorship of Claude Rains 
in a new dramatic venture, Words and 
Music, which includes classical favorites 


from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 


At Inprana University at the June 
commencement, George Jean Nathan, 
upon recommendation of Lee Norvelle, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters for distinguished serv- 
ice as a dramatic critic. 


At THE BROWN COoUNTy PLAYHOUSE, 
which is operated by the Indiana Univer- 
sity Theatre in co-operation with the 
National Theatre Conference, thirty 
cash scholarships were awarded to stu- 
dent members of the casts. 


At San Jose State CoLiece the sum- 
mer of 1953 witnessed an interesting ex- 
periment. Each of the county high 
schools selected an outstanding student 
actor to participate in the college produc- 
tion of Master Pierre Patelin. The pro- 
duction was directed by John Kerr. 


At Catawsa Cottece, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, scholarships include an 
award of $150 to a high-school student 
who is interested in majoring in drama 
or speech. An amount covering the min- 
imal expense of a trip to New York City 
is awarded to a member of Blue Masque, 
college drama organization, who has ren- 
dered outstanding service. Mrs. Florence 
Busby Corriher is director of drama 
activities. 


At Wituiams Co tece the bicenten- 
nial of Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
was commemorated by the presentation 
of On Hemlock Brook, an original play 
by Arnold Sundgard, written especially 
for the occasion. 


NEWS 


“The Origins and Development of 
Dramatic Criticism at The New York 
Times, 1851-1880,” an M.A. thesis com- 
pleted by John Rothman in 1949, has 
been copyrighted by the author and 
made available on 16mm. microfilm to 
libraries and research students who are 
interested in either the history of the 
New York stage or New York journal- 
ism. Copies may be secured for $2.50 
plus postage by writing directly to Mr. 
Rothman, 180-04 64th Avenue, Flush- 
ing, New York. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


At Tue UNiversity oF the 
University Theatre in association with 
the 1955 Festival of Contemporary Arts 
announces its Third New Play Com- 
petition. All scripts should be submit- 
ted to the New Play Committee, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, be- 
fore June, 1954. The prize winning play 
will be presented by the University The- 
atre in March, 1955, and funds will be 
provided to the playwright to cover the 
cost of his travel to Urbana and of his 
residence during the final rehearsal per- 
iod. Previous winners of the Competition 
were Fire by Arthur Gregor, New York 
City, in 1952, and Captive at Large by 
David Mark, New York City, in 1953. 
All questions concerning the contest 
should be addressed to the New Play 
Committee. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At Inp1ana University Lee Norvelle 
has returned from a sabbatical leave. 
He spent part of the time in Lima, Peru, 
studying the educational and com- 
munity theatre activities there. The rest 
of the time was spent in research on the 
Spoon River Anthology. J. Edward Cul- 
bertson received a Fulbright award and 
is spending the year in the Philippine Is- 
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lands. He has been replaced by Marvin 
L. Seiger. Gary Gaiser, who received his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Iowa 
in August, 1953, has resumed his duties 
as director of lighting. New teaching 
associates in the department are Dan 
Baker, Robert R. Crosby, Dale S. De- 
witt, Robert E. Ericson, John Carroll 
Swart, and William H. Zucchero. New 
theatre technicians include Marjorie 
Hough, Richard Harris, Robert Hennon, 
Robert J. MacDonald, Julia McKenney, 
and Helen Rogers. 


At CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
Epucation E. Allyn Thompson, former 
teaching associate at Indiana University, 
has joined the staff. 


At Marquette Universtty Leo M. 
Jones, former teaching associate at In- 
diana University, has accepted a posi- 
tion. 

At Inptana State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Paul E. Randall of 
Temple University was guest director of 
the Summer Theatre Guild. 


At Vireinta City, Montana, Clemen 
M. Peck of Temple University was de- 
signer and technician for the Virginia 
City Players during the summer. 


At Tempte University Arthur O. 
Ketels, instructor in dramatic arts, is 
conducting a series of script-in-hand pro- 
ductions for the Freshman Players group. 
He is also conducting a series of sem- 
inars in preparing scenes from Shakes- 
peare for the benefit of students from 
high schools in surrounding areas. 


At Tue University oF Rocuester N. 
Bryllion Fagin, Associate Professor of 
English and Head of the Division of 
Drama, The Johns Hopkins University, 
is Visiting Professor of English for 1953- 
1954. 
At Tue University or Texas Loren 
Winship has resumed the chairmanship 
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of the Department of Drama after hav- 
ing served twenty-six months of active 
duty with the Air Force. Promotions in- 
clude Mouzon Law, assistant professor, 
and Shirlee Dodge, associate professor. 
New staff members include Mr. Marion 
McMichael, who will teach acting; Neil 
Whiting, technician; and Malcolm West, 
who replaces Robert Norris, now on 
leave of absence, as instructor in tele- 
vision. 

At Srratrorp-on-Avon members of 
AETA who were studying at the Shake- 
speare Institute and Summer School in- 
cluded James Moll, University of Texas; 
Richard L. O’Connell, Highlands Uni- 
versity, New Mexico; Paul Caywood, 
Woodruff High School, Peoria, Illinois; 
and Elaine McDavitt, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College. Mr. O’Connell is completing 
his doctorate at the University of Birm- 
ingham under the direction of Professor 


Allardyce Nicoll. 


At Fresno State Co.tece Richard 
Arnold has accepted a position as theatre 
technician. 


At San Jose State Cotvece Elizabeth 
Loeffler has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor. 


At Turane University George W. 
Hendrickson was promoted to the rank 
of associate professor and Paul S. Hostet- 
ler to the rank of assistant professor. 


At Iowa State TEacHERs COLLEGE 
Elaine McDavitt was promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. 


At Tue Universiry oF WICHITA 
Forest L. Whan has resigned as Head of 
the Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art and has accepted a position at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, where he is in charge of radio train- 
ing and is developing the television cur- 
riculum and facilities. Eugene C. Spang- 
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ler has been appointed acting head. 
David G. Flemming, who has recently 
completed his master’s degree at Cornell 
University, has been appointed assistant 
professor and theatre technician. 


At Tue Untversiry oF SOUTHERN 
CatirorniA John Balderston, author of 
Berkeley Square, which was presented 
there in October, is currently a member 
of the drama department. 

At Mankato State TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGE Doris Day, formerly teacher of 
speech and drama at Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton, Missouri, has accepted 
a position as instructor of speech and 
speech pathology. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, U.S.C. BERKELEY SQUARE, 
Oct. Howard Banks, director. THE MALE 
ANIMAL (professional production by 
Actors Equity Theatre), Oct. Whitney 
R. Sponsler, manager. 

San Jose, State College. Twetrru 
Nicut, Oct. THe Winstow Boy, Dec. 
AFFAIRS OF ANATOL, Feb. VoLpone, 
Mar. Heppa Gasier, May. THEBAN 
Tritocy, June. 

Long Beach, State College. Our 
Town, Nov. or Society, Mar. 
W. David Sievers, director. 

Berkeley, University of California. 
Cirmate oF Epen, Nov. Leslie J. 
Mahoney, director. 


CoLoraDo 

Denver, University of Denver. 
TuHunver Rock, Oct. Robert Mead, di- 
rector. ANGEL IN THE Pawnsuop, Dec. 
Kathryn Kayser, director. MAN AND 
SuPERMAN, Feb. Edwin Levy, director. 
Sitver Hee ts (an original opera by Rus- 
sel Porter and Waldo Williamson), Mar. 
Kathryn Kayser, director. OTHELLO, 
Apr. Robert Mead, director. KnickEr- 
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BOCKER Ho.ipay, May. Edwin Levy, di- 
rector; Robin Lacy, technical director. 


FLoripa 

Coral Gables, University of Miami. 
Ring Theatre: THe Hasty Heart, Oct.- 
Nov. Frederick Koch, Jr., director. Best 
Foot Forwarp, Dec. Ed Menerth, di- 
rector. DeatH oF A SALESMAN, Jan. 
Zeke Berlin, director. RiInc Rounp THe 
Moon, Mar. Ed. Menerth, director. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, Apr. Charles 
W. Philhour, director. An original full- 
length play, to be selected, May. Gordon 
Bennett, director. 

DeLand, Stetson University. Litiom, 
Nov. ANDROCLES AND THE Lion, Dec. 
Squarinc THE Circe, Jan. Lenyth 
Brockett, O. G. Brockett, Irving C. 


Stover, directors. 


ILLINOIS 
Evanston, Northwestern University. 
Tue BrEADWINNER (midwest premiere of 


this comedy by Maugham), Oct. Cor- 
10LANUS, Nov. Biocrapuy, Jan. PHAED- 
RA, Mar. Six CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF 
AN Autuor, Apr. THe Imacinary In- 
vaLip, May. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. THE 
GuarpsMAN. THE Happy  TIMe. 
TwetrtH Nicut. Ase LINcoLN OF 
Piceon Creek (premiere of a new play 
by William Wilson). The 1954 Jordan 
River Revue. Wuat Every Woman 
Knows. 1953-54. 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. Bett, Book 
AND CaNnpLeE, Oct. Mr. Roserts, Nov. 
Norbert Silbiger, director. 


Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. Harvey, Oct. THE SHOEMAKER’S 
Propicious Wirt, Feb. THE PLaysBoy oF 
THE WeEsTERN Wor tp, Apr. Hazel B. 
Strayer, director. 

Des Moines, Drake University. BExt, 
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Book anp CANDLE, Uct. ON Borrowep 
Time, Dec. Macsetu, Feb. THe Ascent 
oF F-6, Mar. An, Witperness! May. 
James J. Fiderlick, director. 


LouIsIANA 

New Orleans, Tulane University, Uni- 
versity Theatre: CapTaIn aT LarcE, 
Paul S. Hostetler, director; Geo. W. 
Hendrickson, technical director. HicH 
Tor. George W. Hendrickson, director 
and designer. Le Petit Theatre du Vieux 
Carré in association with Tulane Uni- 
versity; Gici, Oct. Elroy Fulmer, di- 
rector; Ethel Brett, technical director. 
Deatu oF A SaLesMaNn, Nov. Monroe 
Lippman, director; Ethel Brett, technical 
director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. McCoy College Theatre: Mucu 
Avo Asout Noruinc, Nov. Joun 
cuson, Feb. Tue Brue Danuse, Apr. 
Children’s Theatre: Pinoccuio, Oct. 
Littrte Rep Hoop, Jan. Four 
AND Twenty Bracksirps, Mar. THE 
Sitver TuHreap, May. 


MICHIGAN 

Albion, Albion College. Years Aco, 
Oct. Ornetto, Dec. Children’s Theatre 
Production, Jan. Litiom, Mar. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
University Theatre: THe Rape oF 
Lucretia, Oct. F. M. Whiting, director. 
On Borrowep Time, Nov. K. L. Gra- 
ham, director. THe Twin MENAECHMI 
and THe Comepy oF Errors, Dec. F. M. 
Whiting, director. Rinc Round THE 
Moon, Jan. Robert Moulton, director. 
Tue Docror 1n Spite oF and 
Tue Ripicutous Youne Lapis, Feb. 
Arthur Ballet, director. Marco Murt- 
Lions, Mar. R. L. Graham, director. THE 
GenerAL, Apr. Philip Smith, director. 
Young People’s Theatre: Tue Em- 
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peror’s New Cuiotues, Marguerite Cain, 
director. ALice IN WoNDERLAND by 
Robert Moulton and Ted Ware, Mar.- 
Apr. Robert Moulton, director. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Teachers College. THe Bat, 
Nov. THe GuarpsMan, Feb. R. U. R., 
Mar. Lapy 1n THE Dark, May. Roi M. 
White, director. 


New Mexico 

State College, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. THE 
Marte Anmat, Tue Hetress, THE 
Imacinary INvatip, Mepea, Heppa 


Gasier. 1953-54. Hershel Zohn, di- 
rector. 
New York 


Alfred, State University of New York. 
Au, Wiiperness!, Dec. Att My Sons, 
Apr. (Arena staging.) 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Tue 
Country Wire, Oct. Walter H. Stain- 
ton, director. THe Grass MENAGERIE, 
Nov. Geo. McCalmon, director. THe 
Lapy’s Not For Burninc, Jan. Geo. 
Crepeau, director. 

New York City, Queens College. THE 
Autumn Garpen, Dec. Robert Dierlam, 
director. 


Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
Crane Sono, Dec. Comepy or Errors, 
Jan. Dark or THE Moon, May. 
Wooster, College of Wooster. Tue 
Hasty Heart, Oct. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Temple University. You 
Toucnep Me, Oct. Paul Randall, di- 


rector. 
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TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. Rinc 
Rounp THE Moon, Oct. Hosson’s 
Cuoice, Nov. Luiom, Dec. Tue 
Country Girt, Feb. Annual Shake- 
speare Production, Apr. B. Iden Payne, 
director. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. THe ENcHANTED, Oct. Toe 
LIONAIRESS, Dec. CHARLEY’s AuNT, Feb. 
Cup or Fury (an original drama by Bill 
Noble and George Savage), Mar. An 
Evening of One-Act Plays, May. S. 
Walker James, William Noltner, and 
Walther R. Volbach, directors; $. Walker 
James, Bill Garber, designers, 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
Mr. Roserts, Oct. John A. Walker, di- 
rector. A Streetcar NAMED Desire, 
Dec. Roger Boyle, director. RoMEO AND 
Juttet, Mar. John A. Walker, director. 

Williamsburg, The College of William 
and Mary. You Never Can TEtt, Oct. 
THe Stroncer Woman, Dec. THE 
BeautiFuL Propie, Dec. HAMLET, Mar. 
Tue Circe, Apr. 


WISCONSIN 

Kenosha, Little Theatre. THrEE MEN 
on A Horse. Joyce Doolittle, director. 
Tue Curtous Savace. Dan Reed, di- 
rector. PygmMaLion, Coyla McNeil, di- 
rector. 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee Players and 
Milwaukee Light Opera Company. Rinc 
Rounp THE Moon, Oct. Fintan’s RaIN- 
pow, Nov. THE ENCHANTED, Feb. MAc- 
BETH, Mar. Tue Lute Sono, May. 
Green Grow THE Liracs, June. 
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Reflections on Shavian Drama-into-Cinema. 
220. 

. Rev. Best American Plays: Third Series. 
John Gassner (Ed.). 194. 

White, Melvin R. Beginning Television Pro- 
duction. Rev. by Keith M. Engar. 381. 

Wickham, Glynne and George Rowell. Per- 
mission to View: American Educational 
Theatre through English Eyes. 301. 

Wilson, Garff B. Achievement in the Acting of 
Comedy. 328. 

Wilson, George Z. Rev. Teen Theatre. Edwin 
and Nathalie Gross. 295. 

Wilson, J. Dover and T. C. Worsley. Shake- 
speare’s Histories at Stratford. Rev. by 
Wendell Cole. 

Winkler, Eldon. A Directory of Summer The- 
atres. 33. 

. Rev. Designing for TV. Robert J. Wade. 
81. 

Worsley, T. C. See Wilson, J. Dover. 


ACTING 


Achievement in the Acting of Comedy. Garff 
B. Wilson. 328. 


AESTHETICS 
Psychological Principles in Art Education. Kate 
Hevner Mueller. 333. 
See Scene Design and Construction: Aesthetics 
for the Designer. 


AETA 
AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development. 
Clara Behringer and William P. Halstead. 
266. 
The Cincinnati Convention. Elaine McDavitt. 


48. 

A Directory of Summer Theatres. Eldon Wink- 

A National Arts Program. Charles R. Howell. 


259- 
News. Elaine McDavitt (Ed.). 84, 199, 296, 383. 
The New York Convention: A Preview. Horace 

W. Robinson. 273. 

Official Notices: Officers Nominated for 1954, 
186; Report of the Nominating Committee, 
186; Slate for 1955 Nominating Committee, 
186; Revised Constitution, 277; Operating 
Code of the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
371; Proposed Amendments to the AETA 
Constitution and By-Laws, 375; Report of 
One-for-One Membership Campaign, 376. 

Reports, 1952: President’s, 57; Secretary’s, 59; 
Treasurer's, 59; Auditing Committee’s, 60; 
Minutes of the Business Meeting, 60; Notes 
from the Meetings of the Advisory Council, 
66 


The Second National Theatre Assembly. Bar- 
nard Hewitt. 45. 

See Bibliography: Bibliography of Costume De- 
signs Published in Theatre Arts; Children’s 
Theatre: Ninth Annual Children’s Theatre 
Meeting; College and University: College 
and University Productions, 1951-1952; 
Community Theatre: A Directory of Non- 
professional Community Theatres. 


ARCHITECTURE 


See Scene Design and Construction: The Globe 
Playhouse at Hofstra College, I, II. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in 
Theatre Arts, 1916-1952. Douglas A. 
Russell. 364. 


Doctoral Projects in Progress in Theatre Arts, 
1952. James M. Klain. 178. 

Graduate Theses in Theatre, 1951. Franklin H. 
Knower. 166. 


Book REVIEWS 
Bedlam on the Jacobean Stage. Robert Rentoul 
Reed, Jr. Rev. by Irvine N. Smith. 292. 
Beginning Television Production. Melvin R. 
White. Rev. by Keith M. Engar. 381. 
Best American Plays: Third Series 1945-1951. 
John Gassner (Ed.). Rev. by E. J. West. 


194. 

The Burlesque Tradition in the English The- 
atre after 1600. VY. C. Clinton-Baddeley. 
Rev. by Claude L. Shaver. 379. 

Children’s Theatre Manual. Compiled by 


Seattle Junior Programs. 
Belcher. 83. 

Designing for TV. Robert J. Wade. Rev. by 
Eldon Winkler. 81. 

Enter David Garrick. Anna Bird Stewart. Rev. 
by Jean E. Donahey. 83. 

The Film of Murder in the Cathedral. T. S. 
Eliot and George Hoellering. Rev. by 
Walter H. Stainton. 80. 

First Performance: Plays for the Junior High 
School Age. Nora MacAlvay and Virginia 
Lee Comer (Eds.). Rev. by Roberta D. 


Rev. by Irene 


Sheets. 198. 
From the Modern Repertoire. Series One and 
Two. Eric Bentley (Ed.). Rev. by N. 


Bryllion Fagin. 73. 

Gerhart Hauptmann: The Weavers, Hannele, 
The Beaver Coat. Horst Frenz and Miles 
Waggoner (Trans.). Rev. by David G. 
Schaal. 194 

In Search of Theater. Eric Bentley. Rev. by 
George Kernodle. 287. 

Japanese Theatre. Faubion Bowers. Rev. by 
Joel Trapido. 293. 

Naked Masks. Luigi Pirandello. Eric Bentley 
(Ed.). Rev. by James H. Clancy. 195. 

Playwright at Work. John van Druten. Rev. 
by George Savage. 377. 

Problems of Opera Production. Walther R. 
Volbach. Rev. by Wallace Dace. 380. 

Producing the Play. John Gassner. With New 
Scene Technician’s Handbook. Philip Bar- 
ber. Rev. by Dina Rees Evans. 190. 

The Seagull Produced by Stanislavsky. S. D. 
Balukhaty (Ed.). David Magarshack 
(Trans.). Rev. by H. D. Albright. 196. 

Shakespearean Stage Production: Then & Now. 
Cecile de Banke. Rev. by Angus L. Bow- 
mer. 291. 

A Shakespeare Companion 1550-1950. 
Halliday. Rev. by William W. 


Melnitz. 


290. 

Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford. J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley. Rev. by 
Wendell Cole. 79. 

Shakespeare’s Motley. Leslie Hotson. Rev. by 
John Ashby Conway. 76. 

Shakespearian Players and Performances. Arthur 
Colby Sprague. Rev. by B. Iden Payne. 288. 

Stagecraft and Scene Design. Herbert Philippi. 
Rev. by Eugene Q. Hoak. 192. 

Steele at Drury Lane. John Loftis. Rev. by 
John H. McDowell. 378. 

Stories to Dramatize. Winifred Ward (Ed.). 
Rev. by Kenneth L. Graham. 82. 

Teen Theatre. Edwin and Nathalie Gross. Rev. 
by George Z. Wilson. 295. 

The Theatre Annual 1952. Blanche A. Corin 
(Ed.). Rev. by William G. B. Carson. 197. 

The Theatre. Three Thousand Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft. Sheldon Cheney. 
Rev. by Albert E. Johnson. 189. 

The Thread of Laughter. Louis Kronenberger. 
Rev. by Charles W. Moore. 74. 

Woe or Wonder. J. V. Cunningham. Rev. by 
Edwin B. Pettet. 77. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Art Experience in the Development of the 
Child’s Personality. E. T. McSwain. 125. 


Ninth Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 
Mary Eleanor Ciaccio. 355. 

Report from England. Muriel Sharon. 20. 

See Book Reviews: Children’s Theatre Manual; 
Stories to Dramatize; Teen Theatre. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


College and University Productions, 1951-1952. 
Theodore Hatlen. 184. 

Common Ground for Speech and Theatre. 
Hubert Heffner. 341. 

Permission to View: American Educational 
Theatre through English Eyes. Glynne 
Wickham and George Rowell. 301. 

A Plan for a Graduate Program in Drama. 
Norman Philbrick. 93. 

See Bibliography: Doctoral Projects in Progress 
in Theatre Arts, 1952, Graduate Theses in 
Theatre, 1951; Playwriting: Some Notes on 
Teaching Play Analysis; Scene Design and 
Construction: The Globe Playhouse at 
Hofstra College, I, I. 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 


A Directory of Nonprofessional Community 
Theatres in the United States, 1952. Mary 
Eva Duthie. 134. 

The Drama in the Community Theatre: 1940- 
1950. Edwin R. Schoell. 128. 


DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION 
See Bock Reviews: Problems of Opera Pro- 
duction; Producing the Play; The Seagull 
Produced by Stanislavsky; Teen Theatre. 


DRAMA AND CRITICISM 
Broadway in Review. John Gassner. 14, 106, 
233. 349- 
Existentialism and Dramatic Form. Richard B. 
Vowles. 215. 
Hedda Gabler: The Irony of Decadence. 
Herbert Blau. 112. 
The Newspaperman as Critic: The New York 
Drama Reviewers. Lenyth Brockett. 240. 
A Note on Sartre and the Poetics. Paul Hahn. 
12. - 
Acting: Achievement in the Acting of 
Comedy; Book Reviews: In Search of The- 
ater, The Seagull Produced by Stanislav- 
sky, Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford, 
The Theatre Annual 1952, The Thread of 
Laughter, Woe or Wonder; Films: Holly- 
wood and Mr. Shaw; Opera: The Dra- 
matic Structure of Schénberg’s Erwartung; 
Prompter’s Box: A Note on “A Note,” 
On the Critical Function; Scene Design 
and Construction: Aesthetics for the De- 


signer. 


See 


Hollywood and Mr. Shaw: Some Reflections on 
Shavian Drama-into-Cinema. E. J. West. 
220. 
See Book Reviews: The Film of Murder in the 
Cathedral. 
History 
See Book Reviews: Bedlam on the Jacobean 
Stage, The Burlesque Tradition in the 
English Theatre after 1660, Enter David 
Garrick, Shakespearean Stage Production, 
Then & Now, A Shakespeare Companion 


1550-1950, Shakespeare’s Motley, Shakespear- 
ian Players and Performances, Steele at 
Drury Lane, The Theatre. Three Thousand 
Years ..., The Thread of Laughter; Com- 
munity Theatre: The Drama in the Com- 
munity Theatre: 1940-1950; International: 
The Siamese Classical Theatre, Report 
from Western Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL 
The British Drama League. E. Martin Browne. 


203. 

The Crisis in the Argentine Theatre. Michael 
V. Karnis. 306. 

Report from Western Germany: The Theatre 
in the U. S. Zone, 1945-48. Eugene H. 
Bahn. 207. 

Report from Western Germany, II: Drama 
in the U. S. Zone, 1945-48. Eugene H. 


Bahn. 313. 
The Siamese Classical Theatre. John Ekert 
Redwood. 100. 


See Book Reviews: Japanese Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre: Report from England; College 
and University: Permission to View; Scene 
Design and Construction: Current Trends 
in European Scene Design. 


OPERA 


The Dramatic Structure of Schénberg’s Erwar- 
tung. Wallace Dace. 322. 

See Book Reviews: Problems of Opera Pro- 
duction. 


PLAYWRITING 
Some Notes on Teaching Play Analysis. 
Kenneth Macgowan. 24. 
See Book Reviews: Playwright at Work; Radio 
and Television: The Plight of the Script- 
Writers. 


THE PROMPTER’s Box 
Notes from the Staff, 1953. H. D. Albright. 72. 
Notes on “A Note.” John T. Dugan, 283; 
Roderick Robertson, 285. 
On the Critical Function. Charles J. McGaw, 
188; Thomas F. Tracey, 187. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Corwin’s Stepchildren: The Plight of the Script- 
Writers. David R. Mackey. 247. 
See Book Reviews: Beginning Television Pro- 
duction; Designing for TV. 


SCENE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 

Aesthetics for the Designer. Willard F. Bell- 
man. 117. 

Current Trends in European Scene Design. 
Wendell Cole. 27. 

The Globe Playhouse at Hofstra College, I. 
Donald H. Swinney. 1. 

The Globe Playhouse at Hofstra College, II. 
Bernard Beckerman. 6. 

Postwar Developments in 
George Smedberg. 253. 

See Book Reviews: Designing for TV; New 
Scene Technician’s Handbook. 


Stage Lighting. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
See Aesthetics: Psychological Principles in Art 
Education; Book Reviews: First Perform- 
ance: Plays for the Junior High School Age, 
Teen Theatre. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


36 courses 
in all fields of the theatre and in radio, moving 
pictures and television 


{ leading to 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees and the Certificate of 
Professional Proficiency in Dramatic Art 


Harry E. Davis ...... Technical Direction, Scenery, Lighting 
Foster Fitz-SmMons .............. Acting, Directing, Dancing 


{| continuous practical experience 
in the productions of The Carolina Play- 
makers on campus and on tour 


{ opportunities for employment 
during the summer months in 3 sym- 
phonic dramas: The Lost Colony, Unto 

These Hills and Horn in the West 


NeW YORK CONVENTION NOTE 


Your AETA convention committee has engaged the LaNcuILp 
CONVENTION SERVICE to perform various services for you, both 
before and during the December 28, 29, and 30 dates. 


LANGUILD will have a booth near the registration desk during the 
Convention. But you can make arrangements in advance by 
writing to LANGUILD CONVENTION SERVICE. When you do so, be 
sure to mention that you are a member of AETA. 


The services offered to you include: 
Transportation: Complete arrangements for transportation. 


Tickets: Information about Broadway shows, concerts, radio and 
television programs, movies, sporting events. . . . 


Night Clubs: Advice as to atmosphere, floor shows, dancing, cover 
and minimum charges . . . reservations made for you. 


Restaurants: Information about type of food, atmosphere, cost, 
directions . . . and make arrangements for you. 


Shopping Service: Advice regarding any type of shopping . . . and 
even do it for you. 


Sightseeing: Arrange for trips around the city, the United Nations, 
to the Statue of Liberty, to Hyde Park and West Point; infor- 
mation about exhibits, museums, galleries, etc. 


Tickets are not always easy to get for hit plays and musicals, 
popular TV and radio broadcasts, etc., especially during the 
Christmas holidays. So we suggest you write to LANGUILD well in 
advance for their assistance. There will be no charge to registered 
AETA members for this service. For advance arrangements, write: 


Languild Convention Service 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7-6865 New York 17, New York 


PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING 


THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 

by A. S. GILLETTE 

CONTENTS: A timely and authoritative publication on designing and 
furnishing the school theatre in terms of present-day re- 
quirements. Especially recommended for directors and 
school administrators. 


STYLES OF SCENE DESIGN 

by RICHARD CORSON 

CONTENTS: Styles of Scene Design, Formalism, Realism, Impres- 
sionism, Expressionism, Theatricalism and Constructiv- 
ism. Each article is illustrated with pictures of produc- 
tions representative of the style of scene design under 
discussion, 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 


CONTENTS: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 
and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms 
and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 
by JOEL E. RUBIN 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Inter- 
iors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of 
Light. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
60 cents each Discounts on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-eight additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


congratulates 


UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
ON ITS PLAN TO CREATE A COMMERCIAL 
OUTLET FOR NEW WRITERS OF PROMISE 
AND LOOKS FORWARD WITH PLEASURE 
TO ITS COOPERATION WITH UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS IN THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO BRING ABOUT A LASTING CONTRIBU- 
TION TO NEW WRITERS AND DRAMATIC 

WRITING IN ITS MANY FORMS. 


Members who may not have received details of 
this plan directly by mail may write for full 
information to— 


UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


208 Manhattan Beach Boulevard 
MANHATTAN BEACH CALIFORNIA 
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Watch Great Directors 
At Work In 


DIRECTING 
THE PLAY 


by Joshua Logan, Elia Kazan, 
Harold Clurman, Stanislavsky, 
Belasco, Reinhardt, Barrault and 
15 others. 

“Anyone who is interested in the the- 
atre should be fascinated by it.”— 
CHARLES VAN DOREN, Theatre 
Arts 

“A valuable companion to the same au- 
thors’ Actors on Acting.”—ROBERT 
LEWIS, Saturday Review 

“I can’t imagine a course in stage pro- 
duction that could not use this volume 
with great profit."—JOHN GASSNER 


Edited by TOBY COLE 
and HELEN KRICH CHINOY 
With An Illustrated History of Directing 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
BOBBS-MERRILL 


NEW MEXICO 
A & M COLLEGE 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Courses in 
Acting, Directing, 
Stagecraft, Playwriting, 
Dramatic Literature, 
and Allied Courses 


Practical Experience 
in all Productions 


Assistantships Available 
One Hour to Juarez, Mexico 
Summer Weather all Winter 


For Information Write to: 
HERSHEL ZOHN, Director 
CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 


State College, New Mexico 


GOODMAN 
‘MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
my) MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 

Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
For Information: 

Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 


Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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Plan now to attend the... 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1953 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATLER HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1953 


An outstanding program has been planned by AETA to include 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. This year round-table and panel discussions will 
emphasize new developments in theatre production, teaching methods, 
international theatre, and educational aims. 

The following areas of interest will be covered in the various general 
and sectional meetings: 


Dramatic Literature 
Children’s Theatre 
Technical Developments 
Theatre History 
Guidance 
Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 
Directing 
Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 
Theatre Architecture 
Teaching Aids 
Graduate Studies 
High School Dramatics Curricula 
Teaching of Cinema 
American Theatre Scene 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 
Teacher Training 
College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 


Five Modern Dramatic 


Masterpieces . . . Complete 
in One Volume! 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS 
Edited by Dr. Felix Sper 


| THE WINSLOW BOY Rattigan 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
Barrie 


LIFE WITH FATHER 
Lindsay and Crouse 


THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET Besier 


LOYALTIES Galsworthy 


Write for an examination copy, 
returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


slide on and off. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


by MADGE MILLER 


Refreshingly original dramatic version of Lewis Carrol’s story, with a 
plot! Plays about an hour and a half, on bare stage, with set-pieces that 


Cast: Four women, two men, a White Rabbit, a Cheshire Cat, a Mad 
Hatter, a March Hare, a Dormouse, a Gryphon, and a Turtle. 


Alice is cautioned by the Rabbit to take good care of the Queen’s 
tarts, which are to be served shortly at the Croquet Match. While Alice’s 


back is turned, the tarts are stolen, and Alice, realizing that the Rabbit 
will lose his head if the tarts are not recovered in time, goes in search of 
the thief. Her quest leads her through a maze of wonderful adventures, 
endeared to everybody by Lewis Carrol’s memorable story, climaxed by a 


trial scene where the thief is discovered. 


Books .75c Royalty—$15.00 for each performance 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
Send 10c for our illustrated catalogue. 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN, 1953 
The Male Animal by Thurber & Nugent, directed by Robert Loper 
Lady Windermere’s Fan by Oscar Wilde, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER, 1954 
The Climate of Eden by Moss Hart, directed by Wendell Cole 
The Tempest by William Shakespeare, directed by Norman Philbrick 


SPRING, 1954 
The Play’s the Thing by Ferenc Molnar, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Iphigenia in Tauris by Euripides, directed by Robert Loper 


SUMMER, 1954 
(To be announced later) 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as Artists-in-Residence: 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 


Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper ............ Acting and Directing 
Se. Clair DO OU - Costume Construction 

Dance 


Chester Backer. Executive Secretary 
Stanford Players’ Secretary 


vill 
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RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 


, the season tickets for 
1953-54 have arrived and we 
are quite satisfied with them. 
In fact, I am told it is the best 
ticket printing that we have 
thus far had.” 


—Hubert Heffner 
Stanford University : 


\ e\ 4%, 
LINOPRESS COMPANY 
2132 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


© B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

e Courses in all phases of theatre 

@ Major season of seven plays 

@ Children’s season of two plays 

® Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

®@ Foreign language series of three 
plays 

e Summer season of four plays 


@ Student series of about fifteen 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM full-length plays and sixty one 


Associate Director acts 


e@ Touring productions: professional 
experience in winter 
with two plays while highschoo 

B W. SIRBARIE assembly company is active in fall 


‘ames and spring. Credit plus liberal 


Speech and Theatre Arts expense allowance. 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AND THEATRE 
B.A. and M.A. in Drama and Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Direction, Stagecraft and Theatre Planning, Stage 
Lighting; History of the Theatre, Modern Theories of Stage Presentation, 
Theatre Aesthetics; reading and practice courses, seminars (including one 
in Oriental theatre). Related courses in English and other literatures, 
Playwriting; and in the Departments of Speech, Music, and Art. Production 
schedule includes, in addition to standard plays, Oriental plays, original 

lays, opera, and experimental productions. There is ample opportunity 
or work in radio and television. 

Both the graduate and the undergraduate curricula place emphasis 
upon the relation of the theatre to the humanities, rather than upon pro- 
fessional training, though some students have gone into professional work. 
Study of the Oriental theatre emphasizes the theatre of Japan, particularly 
the Kabuki. 

A number of theatre assistantships paying relatively large stipends 
are available to qualified graduate students. 


For further information write EARLE ERNsT or JoEL Trapipo, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Theatre, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawait. 


NOW AVAILABLE ... 


A DIRECTORY OF NONPROFESSIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


as 
Compiled by the 


THEATRE AND ADULT EDUCATION PROJECT 
of the 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Price $1.00 


ORDER FROM EXECUTIVE OFFICE, AETA 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 
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NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 


students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 


Large Size 20” x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 

eighteen i 

Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


SPEECH 
AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


DEGREES — A.B., M.A. and M.Ed. 


COURSES — Acting, Directing, Technical 
Practice, History of Theatre, Playwriting, 
Radio and Television. 


LABORATORY THEATRE — Full length 
and one act plays directed and acted by 
students in well equipped lab theatre. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE ACTIVITIES — 
Four Major Productions each season. 
Recent productions include: PYGMALION 
by George Bernard Shaw, THE WING- 
LESS VICTORY by Maxwell Anderson, 
DARKNESS AT NOON by Sidney Kings- 
ley, HEDDA GABLER by Henrik Ibsen. 


Two Workshop Productions each season. 
Staged under faculty direction for be- 
ginning and less experienced students. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


FACULTY 


Lucy Barton, A.M., Associate Professor, Costuming 
Louise Cilley, A.B., Assistant Professor, Acting 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor, Playwriting 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor, Dance Drama 
Harvey Herbst, A.M., Instructor, Radio Drama 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Directing 
A. E. Johnson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, History 
E, Johnston, A.M., Assistant Professor, Design 
ouzon Law, A.M.. Assistant Professor, Children’s Theatre 
py Moll, A.M., Assistant Professor, Acting, Directing 
. Iden Payne, Guest Professor, Directing, Period Production 
Malcolm West, A.B., Assistant Professor, ‘Television 
Neil Whiting, A.M., Instructor, ‘Technical Production 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Associate Professor, Drama Education 


Twenty teaching Fellows and student Assistants 
B.F.A., B.S., and M.F.A. degrees in Drama 


Write to Loren WINsHIP, Chairman, Department of Drama, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas for information. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


With the cooperation of the American National Theatre and Academy, the 
National Theatre Conference, the National Thespian Society, Children’s 
Theatre Conference, and the National Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts, the AETA Contact Placement Service was organized and has been 
active since rorcwesrt fe 1952. The continued success of the Service is depen- 
dent upon the membership of AETA and these affiliate organizations. 


If AETA members who have positions open for placement continue to use 
the Placement Service, and if members who are seeking new employment 
will file their qualifications with the Service, the Service will fulfill a real 
need for the membership of AETA. 


Applications are accepted in all phases of educational theatre, children’s 
theatre, community theatre, and in summer stock, both for short-term and 
indefinite appointments. 


For information and application, write: 
MRS. JAMES MOLL, Chairman, 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1916 Robbins Place Austin, Texas 
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DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science 


Courses SPEAKING AND RHETORICAL Fundamentals of 


@INTERPRETATION: Introduction to Dramatic In 
tion, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, If 


t, Principles of 


ifferences, Development of 
Hearing 


Studies 

Teaching in Correction, Teaching of » Direction of Forensic Activities, 
Teach Workshop im Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of 
Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 


Dramaric Propucrion—six full-length 
t tal one-act pla 
dink operst full time year round with 
a staff of thirty; Improvement Camp with staff of 3g © Rapio—fully 
equipped radio studios with daily broadcasts over commercial stations © DEBATE AND 
OunaTos y—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


Dates First Semester, 1953-1954—September 21-February 6 


Second Semester, 1953-1954—February 8-June 12 
1954 Summer Session—June 21-August 14 


| For information address: 
G. E. Densmore, Chairman 


| Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


; 
Forum, Theory and. Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (2 courses), cena ia Public Address, History of Public Address 
(2 courses), Studies in Argumentation Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 
ical Theory, Renaissame and Modein Rhetorical Theory, Seminar in Public Address 
tion, Shakespearean 
tation of Mod- . 
| ern Poetry, ry Reading @THeatTer: Theater History of 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals 
of Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, 
| Stage Lighting, Scene » Directing and Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 
tory (2 Theater, Studies in Theater History courses), Period 
Scene Design, Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatic) @ Rapio 
| vision: Introduction to Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, | 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 
| Radio, Television Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, Seminar in Radio and Television © Srrecn Scrence: Introduction to the = | 
Scientific Study of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
| Individual S pecificity, Study of Speech Disorders, 
Methods of and Audiometry, Pho- 
netics, Acoustica o Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and of the Vocal 
| Apparatus, Statistical Techniques in Speech Science, Seminar im Research Methods in | 
Practicum in Hearing Research and heories of in Pho- 
| netics Accum g Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in. Voice , Systematics 
of the Science of Internship in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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